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TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The Two New Novels, “NATURE’S NURSLING,” by 
Lavy Gertruve Stock, Author of “ Linked Lives,” in three volumes, 
and “ THE OLD CORNER HOUSE,” by L. H., Author of “A 
Mother's Idol,” in two volumes, are ready this day at all Libraries. 





GENERAL SARTORIUS IN THE SOUDAN. 


THREE MONTHS in the SOUDAN. By Ernestine Sartorius. 


With Eleven Full-page Tllustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 


“ A writer who overflows with good humour, often under really distressing ci t ho describes 
the varied scenes of a fitful drama with the subtle charm of a perfectly enteral stgte, and these ans are 
replete with passages betraying considerable descriptive power and womanly common sense.”’—Academy. 


Vols. I., I1., and III., in Six Parts, cloth, 30s. each volume. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Edited by Professor MABAFFY. With 
“ There could be no better present to a svudome 7: 9.000 Illustrations. 


* We are glad to see such a work made sii 
“This splendid work. Daily Neos accessible to English readers.’’—Athenaeum. 


SKETCHES OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


BITS of OLD CHINA. By Ww. C. Hunter, Author of “ The ‘Fan 


Kwao’ at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825—1844.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
arge crown $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Li 
OLD. WORLD ° QUESTION S and NEW WORLD ANSWERS. 
y DANI PIDGEON, F.G.S8., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of “An Engineer's Holiday.” 
“Tt interested in Mr. Pid "s book, beca’ 
but oven ‘of my own native State and something — 8 yim tL = a ap nee ns 
Mr. RussELL LOWELL’s Speech at the Society of Arts, January 22nd, 1835. 


LORD RONALD GOWER’S REMINISCENCES. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lorp Ronatp Gower. Fourth Edition. 


Printed on hand-made with Portrai hed b . 
fo 2, 208 ee . t etched by Rajon, after a Painting by Miilais, fcap. 8vo, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 


DOING and UNDOING: a Story. By Mary Cuarcuete. 


New and Cheaper Edition, now,ready. 


MY DUCATS and MY.DAUGHTER. By Hay Hunter and 


WALTER WHYTE. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
* A book of much higher quality than the ordinary novel of the season.” — Academy, 
“The style is vigorous and unaffected.” — Athenaeum. 
‘Some graphic pictures of busy life.’’—Saturday Review. 
«To read this novel is altogether pleasant.” —Spectator. 


*,*Also, THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY. By Hay Honter. 1s. 
Next week, crown 8vo, with 100 Figures, cloth, 5s. 


THE COMMON SENSE of the EXACT SCIENCES. By the late 
WILLIAM KINGDON OLIFFORD. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
FNGINEERING FOR ESTATES. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CIVIL ENGINEERING as applied to 


AGRICULTURE and ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By ALAN BAGOT, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Author 
of * The Principles of Colliery Ventilation,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


own 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY: a Review. 


BLACKBURNE. 
“ Her * Review’ has evidently been a labour of love, and is the product of much thought and study ; and, 


[Nest week. 


By Gertrupe M. IrrLanp 


s though she has not concealed her likes and dislikes, she is generally fair as well as accurate as to her facts. 


Spectator. 
** Miss Blackburne has read and thought, and the result is well worth considering seriously.”— World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON the WORSHIP and LOVE of GOD: Treating of the Birth of 


the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. Translated from the O:iginal Latin of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE. By Rev. Henry James CLARKE, 


Author of ‘‘A Metrical Translation of the Book of Job. 





LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER 





2 vols , large crown 8vo, goodman, bevelled boards, 
printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
Translated into English Verse by Sir JOHN 
KINGSTON JAMES, Bart., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MIDAS. By the late WILLIAM ForsTER, 
Author of “The Weir. Wolf,” “The Brothers,” &c. 


“The poem is written with great ease and mastery 
over the forms of verse, and contains many delicate 
poetic touches which are very pleasing.” —Scotsman. 
“A remarkable poem ”’—Graphic. 


Small crown 8v0, cloth, 23. 6d. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy in Six Acts. 
By M. L. TYLER. 


‘There are in it passages of real beauty and — 
ueen. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SONGS of COMING DAY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Miss Brrnam EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 
“ A volume that contains much that is unaffectedly 
sweet and natural.” — Academy. 


Crown 8vu, cloth, 5s. 


EUPHRENIA;; or, the Test of Love: a 
Poem. By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Small crown Syvo, cloth, 5s. 
SOMNIA MEDICI. By Jonn A. 
GOODCHILD. 


“This volume is much above theaverage. The author 
has the gift of direct and forcible cnperanien.” 
my. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CLOUDS and SUNLIGHT: Poems. By 
DUNCAN MACGREGOR. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“BOYS TOGETHER,’ and other Poems. 
By MARGARET SCOTT TAYLOR. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
CONRADIN. By _Lieut.-Col. Rovs, 
Author of “‘ The Story Teller of Constantinople,” &c. 
“A really remarkable poem......it is seldom we meet 
with better heroics or more musical lyrics.” —Graphic. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE DEATH of OTHO, 
Poems. By ISAAC B, GINNER. 


and other 


_ Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CYRIL and LIONEL, and other Poems. 
A Volume of Sentimental Studies. By MARK 
ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

POEMS. By the late Tuomas GEORGE 
YOUNGMAN. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By OWEN CHRISTIAN. 





SQUARE, 


TARES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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ANTIQUITIES, COINS, MEDALS, GEMS. 


(CHANGE of ADDRESS.—WM. TALBOT 


READY begs to say that he has Removed to $6, RATHBONB PLACE, 
London, W. 


N_ experienced JOURNALIST 

REQUIRES a SITUATION as SUB-EDITOR, or to take Sole Charge 
of Daily or Weekly Paper.—Address, stating salary offered, to A. W., at 
Wheeler's Advertising Offices, Manchester. 


ROBERT BROWNING.— WANTED to 


PURCHASE, **BELLS and POMEGRANATES.”—Apply to Mr. 
Dora, 25, 8t. Ann-street, Manchester, 


MEDALS, MILITARY and NAVAL, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN HISTORICAL MEDALS, &c. Monthly 
Price Lists,—J, HARRIS GIBSON, 73, Kenshaw-street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE, No. 67, containing 1,000 

Lote of Valuable and Interesting BOOKS in all Departments of 

.iterature, post-free on application.—JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 55, South 
ridge, Edinvurgh. 


{DITIONS RARES.—Dulaure, Divinités 

Generatrices, 168.—Baffo Poesies.—Restif de la Bretonne, Mr. 

Nicolas, Henri Estienne, Cataloxues de Livres Curieux envoi franco sur 
demande.—THEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

















ALBERT GOODWIN has leisure to 


M give LESSONS (by Correspondence) in tho ART of WATER. 
COLOUR PAINTING.—Address 7, Montpelier, Iifracombe, Devon. 


GcCHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the Ex- 

tensive and Specially Planned Premises, LINDOW GROVE, ALDER- 
LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding Schoo! has been 
eonducted there for many years uninterruptedly. Accommodates Sixty 
Papi's.—Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton, 














GECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspondent ; merricd ; 26. Would take moderate salary or 
temporary employment. Highest references, — Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. 





CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, ready for Se:aps, &o., black and other ‘ounds, price 

We. 64, and £1, carriage paid.—JonN JACKSON, Poulton- ie-Fylde, Lan- 

eashire.—Mrs, Annesley Powys, Meanw A » Writes ; ** The screen 
. 


has arrived and bas given great satisfaction. 

y po PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 
SECRETARIES of Societios, and others.—GEOKGE NORMAN & 

BC dN, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producin 

Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTIN G, wit 

punctuality, speed, and eeonomy, 


hye PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, the 
Printing Times, the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, 
call attoution to the facilities the: for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCT: ON of PERIODICAL LITERA 
TURE, whether Illustrated er Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of 
Lo a vo Printing and Publishing.—74 te 78, 

ion, W.C, 








New Periodicals, fo: 
Great Queen-street, 





SEBASTIAN BACH.—BI-CENTENARY 


© FESTIVAL at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON, MARCH 21, 3 o'clock (being the 200th Anniversary of Bach’s 


ase President—H.R.H. the PRINCB of WALES, K.G. 


SEBASTIAN BACH.—BI-CENTENARY 


©@ FESTIVAL at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY AFTER- 
MARCH 21, 3 o'clock (being the 200th Anniversary of Bach's 


“a President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K G, 
Conductor—Mr, OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 

J. Seb, Bach’s Mags in B Minor (Die Hohe Messe), for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra. Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Signor Foll. The selected chorus and orchestra will exceed 600. 
Principal Violin, Mr. J. T. Carrodus ; Oboi d’Amore (as originally written by 
Bach), Mr. Horton and Mr. Lebon; Trampets, Herr Julius Kosleck (from 
Berlin), Mr. W. Morrow, and Mr. J. Solomon ; Organ, Dr. J. Stainer. 

Boxes, £228, to £5 Ss. ; stalls (amphitheatre), 10s. 6d. ; stalls (arena), 7s. ; 
balcony (rows 1 to 4, reserved), 5. ; (unreserved, 4s. and 2s, ; gallery, bs. 
At the Reyal Albert Hall ; Stanley Lucas, Web«r, & Co. ; and usual Agents’. 


ReraAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 
An ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY (as 

applicable to the Fine Arts) will be held on MARCH 25TH. The Pro- 

fessorship is tenable for five years. The present holder is eligible, and 

intends to offer himself for tion. Applicati must be sent in ad- 

dressed to the SECRETARY, on or before MONDAY, MARCH 23RD. 

Frep. A. EATON, Secretary. 


RoxAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING WORKS of PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and ENGRAVING are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MARCH 27, 
28, and 30, and fur SCULPTURE, TUESUAY, MARCH 31. No works wiil, 
undcr any circumstances, be received after these specified dates. The 
Regulations for Exhibiting may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 

Frgp. A, EATON, Sec. 


Rovat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ENGLAND, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S SENIOR 
PRIZES and CEKTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
TUESDAY, May 12TH, 1885. Copies of the K-gulations and of the Form of 
Entry (whi-h is required to be seut in by APRIL IST, 1885) may be had on 
application to H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 

12, Uanover-square, London, W. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, 


One Guinea,—Every Subscriber receives an impression of a large 
Piate, engraved by A. WILLMOKE, “THE ATTACK of the‘ VANGUAKU’ 
(Commanded by Sir Wm. Winter) on the SPANISH AKMADA, August 8th, 
1583,” «fter O. W. BRIKRLY, Kk. ¥V.5., bosides a chance of one of the numer- 























ous valuable Prises, The LIST will CLUSE MAKCH 31, The Print is 
now ready, 
EDMUND E, ANTROBUS, } Honorary 
Zouch TROUGHTOR, Secretaries, 


No. 112, Strand, February, 1885, 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 11, 


CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.—THURSDAY, 
19TH MARCH, at8P.M. Mr. J, FOSTER PALMER, L.#.C.P., F.R.Hist.3., 
will read a Paper on “THE DEVELOPMENT Of the FINE ARTS under 
the PURITANS.” P. EDWARD Dove, Secretary. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP will be ded on this Foundati next, pro- 
vided that a Cardidate of sufficient merit presout himeelf. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and 
other points, purticulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Trust; and the N.mes and Addresses of all Caudidates 
must be seut to the SECRETARY, at University Hell, on or before 
OCTOBER 1st, 1885. PERCY LawrForpD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 
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MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


w= Contributes to Success t 
A Good Memory. 
| Causes Failure in Lifet 
A Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES! A Good Memory. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 

GETTING —using none of the “ Links,” “ e 

* Localities,” or ‘‘ Associations” of Mnemonics. st 
d—the worst made 


g and for Cure of 
Mind-Waendering every Monday, sane, Sees 
An ening 


Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. 
every Tuesday, Thi , Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 


Families of the Nobility. 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, Naw Ox¥ForpD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 





“* If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the plates of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to a every 
vursery and school-room in England.”—7Z¢mes, April 17th, 1873. 


For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


HERMITAGE, 8ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 

First Issue of Reproductions in Perma- 
NENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINTINGS, com- 
prising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, and 
65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.”’ 
Price Four Guineas. 


An Til d Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 





ICKERS & SON, the Originators of the 


SYSTEM of CASH DISCOUNTS, supply all NEW BOOKS in General 
Literature at a Reduction of 3d. in the ls., and Law and Medical at 2d. in 
the ls., for cash 

A Choice Selection of STANDARD WORKS, in calf and morocco binding, 
suitable for the Library or for Presentation, also for School and College 
Prinses always on hand. Orders by post carefully und promptly executed. 
Catalogues post-free. 

1, LICHSTBR SQUARE, W.C. 





TON BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY | 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWi:LV. Pupils, First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarscips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


SCHOOL.—President ; The Right Rev. theo LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Head-Master; The Kev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A,, 
Trinity College, Camb: idge, Chancellors’ Medallist, School fees. 25 guineas 
per annum. Boarders at £30, and Day-boarders at £40 per annuin, inclu. 
sive of school fees, are'recciv.d by Rev. F, Kk. BURROWS, D1.A , 29, Bennets- 
park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


RAY’S INN.—EXAMINATION for the 

* BACON " and * HOLT” SCHOLARSHIP8,—NOTICE I8 HEREBY 

GIVEN, that an E ination for these Scholarships will be held in GRAY’S 

INN HALL, on the 2ND and 30D days of JUNE NEXT, commencing at i0 
o’clock a.m, precisely. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and are open to every Student for the Bar, who on 
the 2nd day of June next shall have been a Member of Gray's Lun for not 
more than Five Terms, and who shall have kept every Term since bis ad- 
mission, inclusive of that in, or before, which he shall kave been admitted, 

In the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set Two Papars of 
Questions—vis,, 

lst. One on the CONSTITUTIONAL MISTORY of ENGLAND to the 
end of the Reign of George the Second. 
2nd. One on the GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the same date. 

And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects con- 
nected with the Constitutional and General History of England, to the 
above date, any onv of which subjects a Candidate may select, and on the 
one which he does select he wili be required to write a short Essay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these three papers will be three bours. 

Dated this 27th day of February, 1885. 

BENJAMIN PINE, Treasurer. 
THOMAS C, SANDERS, Examiner, 














Press Notices, tree per poet. 
Fine-Art Catalcgue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 


ENERAL GORDON—Beautiful OLEO- 
GRAPH PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUM, Siz», 9 by 
12% inches, Price Sixpence, 
Published by BERNHD. OLLENDORFF. To be had of all Stationers, 


QGPECIALITY and NOVELTY. 


BERNHD. OLLENDORFF'3 
FASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIRTHDAY AND OTHER CARDS, 
Artistic Designs, consisting of Figures and Flowors. Velvet Edelweiss. 
To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 
“*Mr. Ollendorff can, che me the greatest originality for some of 


his cards,”—T ruth, ci 
“Some on plain satin, and others in partly embossed coloured satin, are 
really excellent, and worth special mention,”—Queen, November 29th. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, postage free, on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


WYLLARD’S WEIBD. 


By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Vixen,” “Ishmael,” 
LONDON: 
MISS BRADDON’ S 


THE NEW NOVEL. 








&ec. 


J. & R2 MAXWELL. 
NEW NOVEL. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





LIL LORIMER. 


By THEO. GIFT, Author of “A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &c. 


3 vols. 





[Next week, 


NOT EVERY DAY: aLove Octave.; THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in 


By CONSTANCE MACEWEN. 2 vols. 
“ Admirably written and peculiarly em , 
Society. 


WARSAW. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Startling and full of excitement.” —Morning Post, 





SOME STAINED PAGES. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE NEW MISTRESs.” 


“ Told with much spirit and feeling. It isa tale of natural incid 


3 vols. 


ent, conducted on familiar nt + everyday 


experience, and its very truthfulness in these respects gives it a special attractiveness.” —Athenaeur 





Loxpoy: WARD & DOWNEY, 12, Yorx Srreer, Covent Ganpen. 





Just out, price Six Shillings. 


HINTS 


OF ORIGINAL 


TO COLLECTORS 


EDITIONS OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


By CHARLES PLUMPTRE JOHNSON. 


to those who are great admirers of Thackeray, and are collecting first editions of his works. 


“ A de to 
dainty inte a — parchment and 
form. one ene ee oem Sy of the tit: 
ilutcasiean ‘erences in : 


The 


——— on hand-made paper, is very concise and convenient in 
of the work mentioned thereon, a collation of pages and 
tions, with other matters indispensable to collectors; and 


lastly, Mr. Je Jobnson ry naded the market-price which a clean, uncut copy of the work may be expected to fetch. 
-.. Altogether it represents a large amount of labour and experience.”’— Spectator, Feb. 28. 


Lonpon: GEORGE REDWAY, Yorx Srrezt, Covent Gaxpen. 





‘NEW WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


THE UNHIRED LABOURER. 


By “A. M. U.” 


“ A tale of religious emotion and mental conflict.” 





Lompon: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHon LANs; 
AND ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THY 
NAME IS TRUTH.” 
In Three vols., at all Libraries, priee 31s, 6d. 
THE DAWN OF DAY. 
By the AUTHOR of “ THY NAME is TRUTH.” 


“ This story isa Sa-+4 i social prejudices....fall of incidents, 
and very i Itisa y tten no ” 





NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
In One vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, 
ogee Author of ** A Woman's Glory,” ** Strangers Yet,” &e. 
Doudney’s new story is, like every else she bas written, 
charming. Thestory is one whieh anyone may Whitehall Review. 
Londen: J, & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane ; and at all Libraries, &c. 











THE SCIENTIFIC RESUL- TS OF THE, VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
CHALLENGER 
Now ready, “ Zoology,” Vol. XI., with Illustrations in Lith 
and Chromo-lithograpby, in royal 4to, price 50s,, cloth. 


REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. **CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 
1873-6, under the Seene of Captain G. 8. NAKES, K.N., F..8., and 
Captain F. T. THOM K.N. Prepared under the superintendence of 
the late Sir C. W, Tuousor, ‘* K.S., and now of JOHN MURRAY, one of the 
er of the Expedition. 


'e* This Volume may also be had in Three separate Sections, forming Parts 
XXXI. to XXXIII. of the entire Work, «s below : 
XXXI. **Report on the Keratosa.” By N. POLEJAREFF, M.A. Price 6s. 
XXXII. ** Report on the Crinoidea—The a Crinoids. By P. 1. Car- 
PENTER, M.A.,D.8e, Price 3 
XXXIII. ** Report on the Isopoda—Tho sod Serolis.” By F. FE. Sup- 
DARD, M.A., F.R.S.E., &c. Price 6s. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery-office: published by Order of H.M. Govern. 
ment : sold by LONGMAPS & CO. ; JOHN MURRAY; MACMILLAN & 
SIMPKIN & CO., TRUBNER & Co., E, STANFORD. J. D. POTTER, and 
Keroax Pav & CO., London: A. & C, BLACK and DOUGLAS and FoULts, 
| <a and by A. Tom ‘and Co., and HODGES, FiGGis end Co., 


Rie and VALUABLE BOOKS, AUTO- 


LosuE. & PRINTS, ‘er (marked at low wet r uth, MARCH 

now ready, sent on receipt of penny stamps. 

Cistaniaees and SMALL PARCELS of BOOKS B SUGHT for cash or 
valued by arrangement.—J. PEARSON & Co., 46, Pall Mail, London. 











Just published, post free for two stamps. 


ATURAL HISTORY and SCIENTIFIC 


BOOK CIRCULAR, No. Bree) containing po weed We orks on 
Astronom: _ Comets, Moon, Sun, 8 and Cha tie 
—Electricity and Magneilem Gravitation, ‘owe of Matter, ‘Acousties, 
Aerovauties — Heat, Light, and Climatology — 
@hem istry—Micreseopy.— W. Wieurr, 30, Eesex-sirect, Strand, London. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW SERIES OF 3s. 6d. NOVETS. 


1. Geoffrey Stirling. By Mrs. Lerrn Apams. 


*** Geoffcey Stirling’ unites ia a semark ible degres the m ny qualities 
that design Mrs, Leith Adams as one of the best of our feminine writers,” 
Vorning Lost 
2. Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leirn Apams. 
“In one all-important respect Mrs, Leith Adams stands nearly alone 
among Women-writers, She knows how to write a love-story without 
mist-king flirtation for passion."—G obe. 


3. The Death Shot. By Capt. Mayye Rep. 
4. The Flag of Distress. By Mayne Ker. 


5. Daisy Darling. By E. Srexcer-Cuvrenme. 
“Tt is brimming over with quaint « d ive'v humour."— Westminster. 
** Brilliant, refined, and most amusing,"—Vunty Fair. 
6. The Prima Donna. B y Saran Wit.1aMs 
(“SADIE”) “Fall of freshuces and originality.”"— Whitehall, 
7. Jasmine Leigh. By Fraser Tyrer. 
* A work of art from which all our novelists, with one or two exceptions 
might take @ lesson... .not a stroke is blurred.”"— Westminster Revicw., 
NEW HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
By Mrs, EDMUND BOGER, Author of * Southwark and its Story,” 
ELFRICA: a Romance of the Twolfth 
Century. 3rols, 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
“ Sines the days of the Bronté sisters uo feminine author of 80 routhfal 


an age has been endowed with gifts so rare as are possessed by this young 
girl of twenty.”"—Morning Post 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. 8. Cc. Wallis, 


Author of ‘In Troubled Times.” 3 it ry L ibrary 
“The first effort of the young novelis Hy “In Tri -. ed Times’) gained a 
hearing at once. The present work should ‘ental lish hier, position amongat 
icsed It would be difficult, when once launched upon * Koyal Fav var,” to 


lay it down,” — Academy. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. A Cheap Edition 


(being the Third, Re-trans!ated) is now rer ndy, iniv " . er wh tve, 65 
“* Will be enshrined in every library beside George Lliot.”"— hitehall. 





THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASTA. 


RECONNOI?TRING CENTRAL ASIA, 


By CHARLES MARVIN. With Map and numerous Hlustratic aa, 
7s, 6d. 


[Second Edition, this day, 
Adventures of Burnaby, O'Donovan, Alikanotf, V wlentine B ker, 
Vambery, and other Cevtral Asian & xp yrers. 
“The author's political views ou the relations betwen England and 


Russia are well known, and they are very forcibly tet forth, and strongly 
supported by facts and sound argumeuts.”—A thena wn, 





NEW SERIES, No. 3, oF 


TIM B: 


A MONTHLY a, OF CU «eee LITERATURE, 
ART. *rice 
The Miners’ View of Proporti»val Repre- 
sentation, 
. The Clergy as Pioneers of Culture. 
.. The Loves of Leopardi. 
. Under the Marabout Flag. 
.. A Mahdi of the last Century. 
.. Robin Goodfellow and Tom, Thuinb, 
.. The Miraculous Reveng», 
Englieh Music in 18*5. p 
.. “Marius the Epicurean i a review 
. Cradle and aoe XIL—XV 


S. NBIL (Sec, Miners’ Pm... 


Rev. M. KAUFMANN 
Cuas. EDWARDES ; 
RANDOLPH FORTESCUR | 
E. CLARKE ° 
DAVID FITZGERALD 

@. BBRNARD SHAW ee 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
WILLIAM SIME. . 
J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS . Lieder Kreis. VI 

Critical Notices. The Bert Box sks of the Past Month. 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster- square. 
kad Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 61. 
[HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a 


Popular Kesay, With Four Engravings. By Junius ALTHAUS, M.D 


* Admirably illustrated. The subject is treated ina masterly manner.” 
Academy 





London: LONGMANS & CO., Poternoster-row. 





Now ready. 

DEBRETY or 1885, comprising succinct descriptions of Predecessors of 
Peers and interesting Historical Date, It isthe only Volume that gives 
the Biographies and Addresses of Companions of the various Orders, and 
of the Collateral Branches of Peers and Baronets. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE for 1885, Person» ay oe 
vised by the Nobility. *Prices—Royal Edition, | vol., gilt edges, 31s. 64. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 16s, each. 


EBRETT’S HOUSE of ‘COMMONS and 
the JUDICIAL BENCH. Illustrated. 7s., cloth; 10s. fd., half- 
moreeee, London: DEAN & BON, 189A, Flest-street, F.C 
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A CHARL ‘BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


By M. DE BOURRIENNEB. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. LOUIS ANTOINE TaSVELSE 
BRIEN NE, his Private 

Edited. with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. ow. 

PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. In 3 en demy 

8vo, with Map, and Illustrations on Steel, 42s 

“ Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General 

or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will find 
him well pictured in these Memoirs by the Private 
Secretary of Napoleon.”’—Daily Paper. 








In 1 vol., small crown 8v0, 68. 


THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. 
With an Introduction and Notes by FRANCIS 
HITCHMAN, ae of “The Publis Life of the 
Earl of Beaconsfiel: 


By PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISCORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Trans- 
lated by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 2 

, large crown 8vo, with Seo Maps and Twenty- 
ght Illustrations, 24s. 


By PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHOS and his 
TIME. By JOHN L STEVENS, LLD., Ambas- 
sador of the United States Government at Stock- 
holm, 1vol., large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE LAST STORY 


WRITTEN BY 


CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED 


A PERILOUS 
SECRET. 


In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 
[Now ready. 





By the AUTHOR of “ POLICY and PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campbell 
PRAED. 2 vols. 

“* Affinities’ is the most brilliant novel of this 
season and of many seasons. It contains the most 
accurate, the best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling 
— _—s of the society of the day which has appeared 

israeli wrote ‘ Co ae ical 
Army and Navy Magazine. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances 


—— PEARD, Author of “‘ Contradictions,” &c, 
vo 

‘We may say at once, without hesitation, that ‘Near 
Neighbours’ is an excellent novel. It is a story of 
modern life in the Netherlands, and it reminds one 
of a gallery of Dutch pictures without their coarse- 
ness. ...”’—Saturday Review. 

** Holland is a new scene for a novel of modern life. 
Miss Peard has drawn a capital series of pictures of 
Dutch habits of scenery. we —Sane rdian. 








Ricuarp Bentitry & Son, New Burlin 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the 


n-street, 
Queen, 





J. NISBET & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE REV. DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOK. 


COMMUNION MEMORIES: the 
Record of some Sacramental Sundays. With Medi- 
tations, Addresses, and Prayers, suited for the 
Lord’s Table. Including au Introduction and 
Historical Appendix. By J. R. MACDUFF, D D., 
Author of “Morning and Night Watches.” With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 68 





BEHIND the CLOUD; and other 
Lessons from Life. In which the ‘‘ Natural” is used 
to illustrate the “Spiritual.” By E. C., Author of 
“Lord, I hear of Showers of Blessing,” ‘‘ Among 
the Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





HIS PERSONAL PRESENCE; or, 
the Secret of a Bright and Fragrant Life. By the 
Rev. T. W. THOMAS, B.A., Curate of St. Giles’s, 
Norwich. With Introduction by H. F. BOWKER, 
Esq. Crown 8v0, 1s. 6d. 





HIGH AIMS; or, Romantic Stories 
of Christian Endeavour. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘‘ A French Heiress.” Orown 8yo, 53. 





MODERN ATHEISM; or, the 
Heavenly Father. By M. ERNEST NAVILLE. 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY DOWNTON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* A work of power, perspicuity, and much brightness. 
.......These lectures are of great force, will bear close 

investigation, and are very taking in their style.” 
Church Bells. 





A TRANSLATION of the OLD 
TESTAMENT from the ORIGINAL HEBREW. 
By H.SPURRELL. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





THE BOOK of DANIEL; or, the 
Second Volume of Prophecy. Translated and Ex- 
pounded with a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent 
Prophecy. By the Rev. Professor MURPHY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 





ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God’s 
Three Revelations. By the Rev. C. A. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“The central truth of the harmony that exists 
between God’s works in Creation and in the region of 
His Word and in Providence is one of great importance 
from an evidential poiat of view, and it is here brought 
with much clearness and force.”’—Congregationalist. 





SCRIPTURAL STUDIES. By the 
late Rev. CHARLES BRIDGES. With Preface by 
the Right Rev. E. -H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Exeter. Ninth Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





SONGS in MANY KEYS. By the 
Rev. CANON BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, 
Author of “ Voices from the Lake,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s, 


NIGHT SCENES of the BIBLE 
and their TEACHINGS. First and Second Series 
By CANON BELL, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 








JAMES NISBET & CO., 
21, Bervers Street, W. 


Lonpon: 





SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
THE NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH- 
WEST BY MR. STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M. 


FROM HOME TO HOME: 


being an Account of Two  & Vacations spent 
at *. ese of the Roc tains. By A. 
STA EY HILL, Esq., Q.C., MP Tilusteated 
by Pn full-page and smailer Woodcuts, and 
seventeen Heliogravures, after Photographs and 
Drawings by the A Author and Mrs, Stave ey Hill. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, price One Guinea. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO THE SERIES 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


By R. D. ie 5 of * Lorna Doone: 
f Exmoor.” 


THE z REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR 
, formerly known 
po lh Upmore. % Nowe —~ Chea: ~ dition. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s w ready. 
“The Times Says : "To say that a book by the author 
of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ and ‘ Alice Lorraine’ is an uncommon 
book is unnecessary ; but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is uncom- 
mon to an extraordin nary degree...... ut no bald sketch 
of a portion of the plot will suffice to give an idea of the 
charm of Mr. Blackmore’s style, of the poetry with 
which he invests the meanest matter, of the striking 
and humorous metaphors which he draws from the 
most commonplace task, of the quaint phraseology in 
which he reclothes ur aaa 











THE COMPLETE "STORY, of | the TRANS. 
VAAL, from the G the Convention 

of London. With Pram = * ay Ls Ministerial 
Declarations ot Policy and Officia' Documents. By 
JOHN NIXON, Author of * Among the Boers.” 
___ Accompanied bya Map. Demy 8vo, cl extra, 123. 6d. 


OUR GIPSIES i in city, TENT, and VAN. 
Containing an Accoun their’ Origin anit 
Strange Life, Fortune Telling Practices, &c. Speci- 
mens of their Panne and Amusing Anecdotes of 
Givey Kings. ae and other Giver Notabilities. 

By VERNON 8. MORWOOD, Author of * Facts 
and Phases of Animal Life,” “Clarissa the Gipsy,” 
“The Gipsy Scare,” &c. With Seventeen Woodcut 
Illustrations from Life and Nature, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. 

“An entertaining book, which, we may add, is 
illustrated by @ number of exceptionally beautitu: 
engravings.” —Globe. 


Now ready, in1 va. eee 8vo, 70» DB 530, Illustrated, 


PARADISE FOUND: th e, Cradle of th 
an Race at the North Pole. A Study of tho 
Prehistoric World. i WILLIAM F. WARREN, 
, LL.D. President of Boston University, &e. 
With Original Illustrations. 

President Warren of the Boston University accounts 
himself a most fortunate man that he has succeeded in 
solving the problem where the human race originated, 
or where the Garden of Eden was. Not a few will be 
startled to learn that the cradle of the human race was 
at the North Pole ; but Dr. Warren sustains this theory 
with a surprising’ array of evidence, and this in turn 
throws much light on the most vital of the current pro- 
blems of bivlogy, terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, 
comparative mythology, primeval history, scientitic 
anthropology, and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. Dr. 
Warren has givén to this work the study of many 
and writes with an enthusiasm and assurance of wictory 
which na his volume exceedingiy interesting 


HORT HISTORY of the NAN 
1 of t 
A SHORTY OPERATIONS He NAVAL and 
to 1802. By SirJOHN M BUR RGOYNE, ’Bart., 3rd 
a the ae Regiment. Witha Map. 
0, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE, ELEMENTS of MORAL SOLE NCE: 
D., L , President of YaleX College. 


~NEW “NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 9 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: ie Selers.g Yarn of 


Love and 8 wy k. 
Author of * e Wieck’ of the * eae y 2 
Sea Queen,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A SECOND ge ag is rity BORED, of the NEW 
WORE by Mrs. M. 


Authoress of 
“ Proper Pride,” oo = Prete’ Neville,” entitled 


SOME ONE ELSE. 3 vols., cr. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max ‘Hillary. 


3 vols., crown 8v0, 3 
AUTHOR y “WHO Pn SYLVIA?” 
el cm “+ KINGSBROOKE,” 
A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 vols., 
crown 8V0, 3is. 6d 
“Those who like a ‘quiet novel with a true touch of 
pathos in it will take kindly to‘ A Rustic Maii.’” 
Athenaeum. 
SKIPPER WORSE. BY A. L. Keilland. 
Translated from the Norwegian by HENRY 
JOHN, EARL of DUCIE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarte, & RivincToN, 
wn- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of Taxation and Taxes in England. 
By Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue. In 4 vols. (Longmans.) 


A REALLY exhaustive account of the taxes and 
the processes of taxation in the history of 
England and its Exchequer would be of great 
service to the student of English history and 
the English people. But to get the facts 
necessary for such a work would entail great 
labour—labour beyond what might be ex- 
pected from any one student, however diligent 
he were, and however informed of the mate- 
rials for his purpose. Mr. Dowell has made 
use of the obvious sources of information. 
The chroniclers, Madox, the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, and the Acts of Parliament, printed 
regularly during and since the reign of 
Henry VIII., are the means which he has 
been able to use, and, to be just, he has used 
them very fully and very creditably. 

But the chroniclers mention such matters 
accidentally. It by no means follows that 
they quote all the cases in which the king 
demanded, and the Council or Parliament 
conceded, assistance from his people. Madox 
dealt with the information contained in the 
earliest Pipe Rolls, and he is more interested 
in extracting such particulars as would throw 
light on some of the special topics which he 
wished to illustrate, than in getting at and 
giving a schedule of ways and means. The 
Rolls of Parliament are very imperfect, 
valuable as they are, and they certainly are 
by no means an exhaustive account of parlia- 
mentary grants, for they are not even an 
exhaustive account of the Parliaments which 
met. There is a complete series of Acts of 
Parliament from the beginning of Henry 
VIII.’s reign to the present day; but it may 
be doubted whether there are two or even 
one perfect collection of these Acts in exist- 
ence. There is none in the House of 
Commons. That which I have always used 
is in the Bodleian Library, and it is not per- 
fect. There does, indeed, exist a reprint of 
these Acts, and a reprint i extenso; but I 
cannot aver that the compilers of these 
reprints had a complete original. 

If one person, or rather fifty persons, would 
undertake to analyse and summarise the Pipe 
Rolls, with their appendages, from the acces- 
sion of Henry II. to the demise of Henry VIL., 
he or they might be able to get at the par- 
ticulars of the royal revenue. It would be 
absurd to expect that Mr. Dowell or a 
septuagint of students would do this. My 
memory of the Pipe Rolls and of their append- 
ages is that each year demanded about fifty 
pounds weight of parchment, written closely 
on front and back, and with each account 
carefully reckoned and audited. I should 
think that the mass of evidence in one of 








these sets, which indeed are perfect and con- | held from the Crown in knight service only ; 
tinuous, is about three or four times that of ; but Henry demanded it from all persons, 


Domesday—a document which has not yet 
been analysed. 

There do exist sources, however, more 
manageable than the Pipe Rolls, from which, 
if he could not have examined them thoroughly, 
Mr. Dowell might have procured very useful 
information. There are the Subsidy Rolls. 
Many of them exist for the time of Edward I. 
in the Record Office; and, though I cannot 
say that they are perfect for all the counties 
in which Parliament made grants, yet they 
are very numerous, and could be made to 
supply what would practically be a census 
for England at this early period. 

When I collected the facts for my first 
volumes of the history of agriculture and 
prices, I noted all the taxes which one of the 
series of estates contributed. They are far 
more numerous than those recorded in the 
existing rolls of Parliament, and Mr. Dowell 
is in error when he thinks that no grants of 
fifteenths and tenths were made between 
1360 and 1369. I have noted them for four 
of these years, and I daresay that they were 
far more numerous than those which I have 
discovered in the audits of the bailiffs’ 
accounts. 

Mr. Dowell says that fullages fell into 
disuse after 1332. But I have noted them 
in 1339 and in 1374 (vol. ii., 562-69) stated 
as charges under this name. It may be that 
these names are a survival of an experience 
which had passed away ; but it is not a little 
remarkable that in such a case a name should 
have survived forty years after its abandon- 
ment as a financial expedient. 

The amount which an estate paid to a 
subsidy before the great Plague, and there- 
fore before the income of the landowner 
suffered so serious a shrinkage, was about 
five per cent. on the net profits. After that 
event, it fell to half this amount. Mr. Dowell 
is quite accurate in stating that the amount 
of a subsidy was fixed at an early date, and, 
therefore, the diminution of the landowner’s 
payments must have been made up by the 
increased contribution of the tenant. But he 
should, I think, have pointed out how large 
was the tax granted in 1341 on wool and the 
grant of the 20,000 archers in 1452. Both 
are recorded in the Rolls of Parliament. In 
1347 a tax of a twentieth sack of wool is 
granted, as I find from the payment made 
from divers estates, though there is no record 
of it in the Rolls. 

I do not refer to these particulars in order 
to carp at a very useful book, but to show 
that the information which it contains for the 
earlier part of the enquiry might be greatly 
extended, and the results greatly amplified. 
English finance and taxation during the period 
which Hallam called the Middle Ages is a 
very curious and instructive study. The 
power of the purse counted for a great deal 
in the fifteenth century; and, though the 
Commons did not understand how to use it 
as an instrument of administrative reform, 
they well knew that it could be so used, and 
were anxious to discover the process. 

Mr. Dowell has omitted any notice of the 
remarkable aid which Henry VII. levied in 
1503, on the plea that his son’s knighthood 
had not been paid for, nor his eldest daughter’s 
marriage. The tax was leviable on lands 





freeholders and copyholders alike, though he 
excused one-fourth of those whom he alleged 
to be liable from the contribution. This tax, 
which is given in detail in the Rolls of Par- 
liament, had not been leviable for a century 
and a half, the only person who might have 
been made the occasion of the claim, Henry 
of Monmouth, having been knighted by 
Richard II. just before the close of his reign. 

The history of taxation given in the later 
volumes of Mr. Dowell’s work (for what has 
been referred to is treated principally in the 
first volume) is far more exact and exhaustive, 
especially in what relates to the narrative of 
particular taxes; some long abandoned as 
sources of revenue, and some still surviving. 
The work also contains some curious and in- 
teresting information on the progressive use 
of certain duty-paying articles, and on the in- 
genuity with which frauds are practised on 
the revenue. 

Altogether, Mr. Dowell has supplied the 
public with a very useful book, and has dealt 
with the history of the revenue in a far more 
readable manner than any of his predecessors 
have in the same field. Itis worth observing, 
too, that his treatment of the subject is not 
controversial but historical. He has not, 
however, told us that the principal source 
from which British financiers have borrowed 
their later schemes of taxation, at least from 
the days of Speaker Grimstone’s book of Rates 
(which is preserved in MS. in the House of 
Commons Library), was the expedients which 
the Dutch adopted in order to meet the 
charges of the War of Independence. 

James E. Txorotp Roerrs. 








Songs of the Heights and Deeps. 
Roden Noel. (Elliot Stock ) 


In a very interesting article on Lord Tenny- 
son, recently contributed by Mr. Roden Noel 
to the Contemporary Review, he gives us some 
little insight into his education and aims as 
a poet. He tells us that while Tennyson 
spoke to him in youth, Byron spoke to him 
in his boyhood. No doubt other poets besides 
these have ‘‘spoken to” Mr. Noel, Walt 
Whitman, if I mistake not, and Browning ; 
but it is not in his versification for the 
most part that the influence of these or 
any other poets can be traced. He is clearly 
as natural in his utterance as a modern 
poet can be. He has something of Byron's 
impatience of technical restraint, some- 
thing of his fervid flow of words; while 
his pictures of nature would probably have 
not been so careful in detail if he had never 
read Tennyson; but the effect of the minds 
of other poets on himself has been spiritual 
and intellectual rather than artistic, and it 
is in his wide and fearless ‘‘ criticism of life ”’ 
and in his “higher pantheism”’ that we see 
it most plainly. 

In the article already quoted it is said 
that Tennyson, ‘‘like every greater poet, 
wears the prophet’s mantle as well as the 
poet’s bay,” a sentence which, without any 
personality, may be taken to indicate Mr. 
Noel’s ideal of the poet’s function. Indeed, 
it has always been evident that Mr. Noel is 
a poet not satisfied with mere literary excel- 
lence; and he has already won a deservel 
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place, if not among the prophets, at least 
among the few who write verse, not to please 
with graceful themes and dainty workman- 
ship, but to express emotion stirred by the 
sufferings of man and the terrible riddle of 
his destiny. It may be added that he is one 
of a still smaller band of poets whose views 
of the present and the hereafter are not 
tinged with either fatalism or indecision. 
He has words to say, and they are words of 
cheer. 

The mist of hopelessness which clings to 
so many latter-day prophets, and deprives 
their utterances of all solace and encourage- 
ment, does not cloud the poems of Mr. Noel. 
The faith which dissipates it is indeed vague 
as a wind, but it is steady and invigorating. 
Although he by no means dwells upon 
the sunny side of things, but takes a 
wide sweep of them, comprehending all the 
joy and grandeur of the natural universe, all 
the sin and squalor of civilisation, he never 
despairs. Though the battle of life may be 
dire, he feels that it is worth waging ; though 
the result may be uncertain, he is not dis- 
couraged. In the first poem, “A Lay of 
Civi‘isation or London,” pictures of misery 
and wrong, of social and spiritual disease, 
suceeed each other like terrible phantoms. 
“The City of Dreadful Night” is scarcely 
more terrible than this awful picture of the 
modern Babylon, with its 


‘* Tilimitable leagues of piles confused, 
Dome, tower and steeple, stately palaces, 
Islanded in a welter of dim street ;’’ 


and its river 
a guilt-laden ghost, 
How he hurries all unlingering below, 
Away, away, through horror of deep night, 
Pale with the guilty secret of a city.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the contrast of all this 
erime and ugliness with the beauty of nature 
and the purity of innocent children, the poet 
18 able to conclude his dreadful survey with 
the following lines of noble comfort : 


‘* Therefore, dear birds, in leafy woods ye warble, 
And you, my children, by the rivulet 
Play, laughing merrily, because the world 
Is sound at heart, howe’er it seems to all. 
God-fronted, dragon-trained, ’tis but the marred 
Image in souls, who travail yet ungrown, 
Who, ruffled, slowly waver into rest. 
And why we arise and fall, no mortal knows, 
Save that by change alone the unchanged abides; 
Love breathes amid the ruin of dead wrong. 
For a moment only of our infinite life 
With one wild wing-pulse cleaving earth’s rent 


air. 
Oh! lift we one another from this hell 
Of blindly-battling ignorance to God !’’ 


So the evil in this world does not appear to 
Mr. Noel triumphant, as it appeared to the 
late James Thomson ; nor is he satisfied with 
both good and evil, as Walt Whitman is; 
but, not so much a Pantheist as a Pan- 
Christian, his survey of existence breeds in 
him a strong faith in the ultimate conquest of 
the good, or the blending of good and evil 
into something more divine than can be 
grasped by the finite intellect. 

Mr. Noel’s last volume contains some pas- 
sages more encouraging even, perhaps, than 
that just quoted. Here is one, for instance, 
in which he seems to recognise that the 
heights to which the human soul can attain 
even in this world may make “life worth 
living,” besides suggesting a grander here- 


‘a fine thought finely expressed. 





after. In his poem called ‘‘Tintadgel,” 

which recalls visions of Arthur and the 

Knights of the Round Table, he exclaims : 

*¢ And if those herees were not, then the mind 
That holds high visions of our human kind 

Is mightier than mighty winds and waves, 

And lovelier than emerald floors of caves. 

Nature herself is the high utterance 

Of holy gods ; we, half awake in trance, 

Hear it confused ; through some half-open door 

We hear an awful murmur and no more ! 

We are under some enchantment ; lift the spell. 

What mortal, then, the wond’rous tale may 

tell.’’ 

The ‘‘ Lay of Civilization” is by far the 
best of the longer poems in this book, and 
‘‘ Melcha”’ is by far the worst. In the latter 
strange mixture of old legend and modern 
allegory it is difficult to sustain sufficient 
interest to wade through its pages of loose 
verse and confused thought. It must also be 
confessed that in many of his shorter poems 
the writer fails to carry the reader away upon 
his wild steed of rhapsody. ‘‘ Thalatta”’ is, 
for instance, a poem remarkable for its power 
of fancy and force of language; but it needs 
more than ordinary patience to listen to the 
long account of the different forms which sea 
and cliff assume to the writer’s excited 
imagination—buffaloes and tongues of fire, 
wan warriors’ arms and fairy-fretted spires, 
Niagaras and avalanches, and 
‘* Beetling, flickering huge crags of seething snowy 

spume, 

Wherein are caverns of green tint among pale 

coral branches, 

And white comets thwart more shadowy froth- 

precipices gloom !’’ 


Readers of Mr. Roden Noel need not to be 
told of his inequalities. Perhaps no one 
capable of writing such good verse was ever 
so little a critic of himself. There are many 
noble bursts of eloquence in this volume 
marred by some utterly commonplace line ; 
many a passage of inferior verse ending with 
Of his 
peculiar failing—mixture of metaphor—we 
have perhaps less than usual, but it is still 
too frequent. The Thames in London is an 
‘Cartery spanned by tumultuous bridges,” 
and ‘rolls headlong” like a scapegoat, and 
faith is ‘‘the fair fruit come to birth in us, 
the earliest green-point of the flower to be.” 


‘It is in his smaller and more personal poems 


that his verse is most free of defect. The 
lyrics and sonnets called ‘Autumn’ are 


‘charming no less for their vivid pictures of 


nature than for the deep sentiment which 
inspires them, and the following song is 
sweet : 

‘*LOVE HIDING. 


‘** Love was playing hide and seek, 
And we deemed that he was gone, 
Tears were on my withered cheek 
For the setting of the sun ; 
Dark it was, around, above, 
But he came again, my love! 


‘* Chill and drear in wan November, 
We recall the happy spring, 
While bewildered we remem 
When the woods began to sing 
All alive with leaf and wing, 
Leafless lay the silent grove ; 
But he came again, my love! 


‘* And our melancholy frost 
Woke to radiance in his rays 
Who wore the look of one we lost 
In the far-away dim days; 
No prayer, we sighed, the dead may move, 
Yet he came again, my love! 


** Love went to sleep, but not for ever, 
And we deemed that he was dead ; 
Nay, shall aught avail to sever 
Hearts who once indeed were wed ? 
Garlands for his grave we wove, 
Yet he came again, my love! ”’ 


Cosmo Monxnovse. 








Madagascar and France. With some Account 
of the Island, its People, its Resources 
and Development. By George A. Shaw, 
London Mission, Tamatave. With Illustra- 
tionsand Map. (Religious Tract Society.) 


Tue main subject of this book, as will be 
understood by the opening words of its title, 
is. the long-continued series of attacks, still 
in progress, by the French in prosecution of 
their claims over Madagascar. The part un- 
| willingly played in the drama by Mr. Shaw 
cannot have passed from the reader’s recol- 
-lection; but it is difficult to realise—thanks 
to various subsequent international episodes 
not more flattering to our pride—that the 
events only occurred a year and a half ago. 
| Mr. Shaw’s plain and unvarnished narrative 
will call forth a sympathy not unmixed with 
some natural indignation. In truth, one can 
(hardly imagine a more unpleasant position— 
at the absolute mercy of a certain class of 
French official, for whom the victim not 
‘merely embodied the national enemy: ce 
méthediste was besides, in the present instance, 
for these devout sons of the Church, the 
successful rival of the creed which, as M. 
Huc said of it in Tibet, represents at once 
the greatness of Jehovah and the majesty of 
France ; and certainly the close imprisonment 
-for weeks, as the writer describes it, in a dark 
lower deck cabin, the not unmeaning threats 
‘of violence, the chivalrous refusal to allow 
-his wife, who had just arrived from England, 
| to see him even from a distance, besides the 
| destruction of his property—to say nothing of 
the indirect outrage to English feeling—seem 
but slenderly compensated by the payment of 
a thousand pounds and a very lame apology. 
To do the author justice, however, he gives no 
,undue prominence in the narrative to his own 
sufferings, and, though not concealing his 
sympathies, it is always in measured, if very 
| plain, language that he exposes the shallow- 
}ness, historically, of the French claims, and 
.describes the harsh and arbitrary conduct 
.which he asserts to have been the cause of 
‘their repeated failures to colonise or to gain 
‘political ascendancy in Madagascar. He 
naturally records with complacency that 


‘the fifty-three ‘children of France’ who 
signed the petition to the President, telling 
him that if the Republic could not help them 
against the savage hordes of Madagascar, there 
was nothing for them to do but to wrap them- 
selves in the colours of La Belle France, and 
die in defence of the just rights of her outraged 
citizens, are now thoroughly disgusted with 
themselves for ever having been such fools as 
‘to have helped to drive the Hovas, and with 
‘them the trade, away from the coast.” 


We must not, of course, forget the long and 
bitter rivalry in the island of the Protestant 
and Jesuit missions, and that the policy and 
conduct of the former—though in the main 
they may fairly claim, as the result, a great 
moral and material advance—has not met 
with invariable approval even from inde- 
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pendent observers. And even the fact that 
King Radama IL., “‘ the French protégé,” got 
drunk at his coronation with all his guests, 
while the virtuous Protestant Queen Ranava- 
lona toasted her subjects in lemonade, may 
possibly be explicable otherwise than by the 
political or religious connection. = = 

The recent rapid increase of civilisation 
which the author describes is very remark- 
able, and the striking instances he records of 
courteous, humane, and disinterested conduct 
on the part of the native authorities towards 
the French, in the midst of extreme provoca- 
tion, seems, as he says, to prove its reality, 
and to show that the Malagasy are justified 
in demanding, what the French have always 
refused, that they should be treated as a 
civilised people. Assuming, with the author, 
the probability that the Hovas, the leading 
tribe in Madagascar, have a common origin 
with the Polynesian race, it is interesting to 
note the many resemblances between the two 
peoples as to their virtues and their vices, 
their customs and habits; neither people 
capable, apparently, of much development till 
the impulse was given from without, since 
when the Malagasy, with their greater 
material resources, aided, perhaps, by the early 
infusion of some Semitic blood, have made 
the greater progress of the two. 

It must be admitted that there is some 
confusion in Mr. Shaw’s observations on the 
origin of the people. First he speaks of the 
‘ Malay origin of the Malagasy.” True, he 
explains later that by ‘‘ Malay’? he means 
rather the common ancestors of both the 
present Malays and the Malayo-Polynesians. 
Bat, he says, there are in ascar two 
races—the Hovas, the latest arrivals, who are 
fair and straight-haired, and the remaining 
tribes, who are dark ; and he traces the latter 
to the Melanesians (whom he misleadingly 
calls ‘‘ Western Polynesians”). Heis hardly 
justified, however, in assuming a ‘‘ Malay” 
origin and starting-point for immigrants of 
the latter race, and still less in supposing that 
the fairer people, on arriving im Madagascar, 
would find the Melanesian language of their 
precursors intelligible to them. 


Mr. Shaw explains shortly, but clearly, | 


the circumstances which, over and above the 
sentimental consideration, give to England a 
strong commercial and political interest in 
the independence of Madagascar. He also 
gives some details about the administration, 
and there are two pleasant chapters on the 
flora and fauna of the island, which, though 
by no means exhaustive, show a keen observa- 
tion and cultivated taste for the study of 
nature. It will thus be seen that the book, 
though on various points entering into less 
detail than such a work as, ¢.g., Mr. Sibree’s, 
has neyertheless something more than an 
ephemeral interest. Courrs Trorren. 








Cohigny: the Earlier Life of the Great 
Huguenot. By Eugene Bersier. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood - Holmden. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 

Tay is the first part of a work of which the 

Aesigp is better than the execution. The 
undest figure of French Protestantism, the 

pi Protestant layman of the sixteenth 

ary, with the éxeeption, perhaps, of 








William the Silent, was the renowned 
Admiral who, after a life devoted to high 
and noble ends, and always true to its accepted 
faith, became the victim of the worst deed of 
blood ever perpetrated in the name of religion. 
Coligny’s pure and heroic nature made him 
the master-spirit of the Huguenot cause ; and 
he was almost the only chief of his party 
whose conduct can be wholly ascribed to 
single-minded and unselfish motives. In 
addition, besides, to these claims to honour, 
the Admiral was one of the foremost soldiers 
and statesmen of a memorable age; he was, 
in arms, the rival of Francis of Guise; he 
laid the foundations of the colonial empire 
possessed by France until 1763; and he 
anticipated the policy of Henry IV., only 
carried out to its end by Richelieu, in his 
persistent efforts to check and reduce the 
perilous supremacy of the House of Austria. 
It is no wonder, then, that his splendid 
qualities should at all times have commanded 
the homage of really great historical thinkers, 
though they have been questioned by partisan 
writers ; and English students of his age, we 
believe, concur generally in the verdict on 
him pronounced by St. Simon, Voltaire, and 
Montesquieu. The volume before us is, for 
the most part, an epitome of the elaborate 
work of M. Delaborde on Coligny’s life ; and, 
when complete, it will give the reader a 
biography of its illustrious subject full of 
information within a narrow compass. M. 
Bersier has given proof in his book of honest 
industry and thorough research; and he has 
brought together abundant details that throw 
full and instructive light on the first part of 
the Admiral’s career. A deficiency, however, 
of art and insight is visible throughout the 
entire performance: the author has failed to 
place before us the living image, so to speak, 
of Coligny, and, though not wanting in real 
knowledge, he has not reproduced the char- 
acter of the time, or shown us the France of 
1540-70. The book, in a word, is somewhat 
lifeless, although valuable in many respects. 
We should add the translation from the 
accomplished pen of Mrs. Holmden is fluent 
and good. 

M. Bersier has given us useful details as 
to Coligny’s youth and early manhood. The 
circumstances of his life were not adapted to 
form a Huguenot of the sternest type, or a 
great leader of French Protestantism. His 
childhood was passed in a feudal castle, rich 
with the pomp of Italian art ; and he received 
in his teens the martial training, and was 
brought up in the splendid luxury that 
characterised the French noblesse of his time. 
The associations, too, of his youthful time 
were, for the most part, such as would make 
him dislike a creed generally despised by his 
order, and identified, even in the national 
mind, with jealousy of the great, and con- 
tempt of dignities. His father was a marshal 
of France, his uncle the Constable Anne 
Montmorency, was a mainstay of the throne 
of the Valois; and his family held a con- 
spicuous place among the chiefs of the “ parti 
politique,” whieh, in its seal for France and 
the monarchy, upheld the Church as a power 
in the State and persecuted the Reformers as 
dangerous sectaries. No wonder then, that 
Coligny’s mind was only turned by slow de- 
grees to the faith in which it rested at last; 
and that for many years he was famous only 





as one of the most distinguished soldiers of 
his day. His military career from the first 
was brilliant; and he exhibited in it the 
great qualities which have distinctively marked 
his character. Less dashing, perhaps, than 
Francis of Guise, he was a more solid and 
abler leader. A diversion admirably planned 
- him made Charles YV. recoil from 
etz; he contributed much to the fall of 
Calais; and he saved France after the rout of 
St. Quentin, displaying that patience and 
undaunted courage which marked him out 
among the men of his time. Coligny, too, 
possessed great gifts in organising and pre- 
paring war. Atan early age he was made, so 
to speak, Inspector-General of the Infantry 
of France; and his orders enforcing strict 
discipline, yet careful of the soldier’s sense of 
honour, remain models of administrative skill. 
Having attained eminent military rank, he 
became Admiral of France in his thirty-fourth 
year ; and in this great office he gave ample 
proof of capacity and far-reaching intelli- 
gence. The navy of France indeed, was in 
embryo only; and a century was to pass be- 
fore it began to be formidable under the hand 
of Colbert. But French enterprise beyond 
the sea was largely due to Coligny’s efforts. 
It was he who was the chief founder of the 
flourishing empire of French colonies which 
endured until the Seven Years’ War; and it 
was he, too, who first called attention to the 
immense value, in the interests of France, of 
the possession of the seaboard of Flanders, 
at all times an object of French ambition. 
Coligny was in his fortieth year when the 
great change came over his life which made 
him the champion of French Protestantism. 
Certain tendencies in him made him inclined, 
by nature, to the Huguenot faith. His dis- 
position was grave, austere, and with a strong 
sense of personal duty ; and he had no sym- 
pathy with priestly influence, or with the 
external pomp of a dominant Church. Be- 
sides, one of his instructors in youth had 
been brought up at the feet of Erasmus; 
his mother had been charged with Huguenot 
leanings, although she remained through 
life a Catholic; and his wife, the heroic 
Charlotte de Laval, was a zealous and loyal 
disciple of Calvin. The study of the Bible, 
it is said, during his captivity after the 
defeat of St. Quentin, and a correspondence 
with the Genevan Reformer, determined his 
slowly-formed purpose; but not improbably 
the condition of France, threatened by the 
tyranny of the brothers Guise, and rent 
asunder by religious discord, concurred to 
turn him towards the Huguenot cause. From 
the moment when he became a Protestant, he 
was the acknowledged chief of the party; 
and the years of life that remained to him 
were dedicated to the noble ends of mitigating 
the sectarian feuds of France, and endeavour- 
ing to obtain some kind of repose and security 
for the oppressed Huguenots. ‘The task 
appeared, in the first instance, hopeless, for 
the Guises enjoyed a complete ascendancy 
during the brief reign of Francis I1.; but the 
efforts of Coligny, though at last baffled, were 
not fruitless in the first part of the Regency 
of the queen mother Catherine. M. Bersier 
has described very well the attitude of the 
religious factions which at this period 
divided France, and the controversy between 
the rival Churches; and he has aceurately 
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pointed out what Coligny accomplished, in the 
direction, at least, of religious freedom. We 
cannot, however, commend his sketch of the 
policy of the French Court in those years, or 
of the motives which swayed the conduct of 
the ill-understood widow of Henry II. 
Catherine de Medicis, we are convinced, 
desired, and this from purely political rea- 
sons, to support the Huguenots, as long as 
she dared, as a counterpoise to the Guises 
and Philip. We cannot, in any other way, 
account for the authority Coligny had in her 
councils, or for the willing ear she gave to 
his advice to assist the Reformers in the Low 
Countries, and to arrest the progress of 
Spanish ambition. But when, after a long 
experience, it had become apparent that the 
Catholic cause had the sympathy of three- 
fourths of France, and that the Huguenots 
were much the weaker party, and when, 
above all, the enormous power of the Gidses 
evidently menaced the throne, the queen 
mother threw in her lot, reluctantly, with the 
winning side ; and then, with the falsehood of 
a weak nature, she did not hesitate to yield 
to counsels which deluged France with tor- 
rents of blood, and have left an indelible 
stain on her name. This volume closes at the 
point of time at which she began to lean 
towards this fatal policy, and at which the 
massacre of Vassy showed how completely 
ascendant the Guises were, how savage was 
the mood of Catholic France, and how arms 
had become the only chance of safety for the 
imperilled Huguenots. It is unnecessary to 
notice the idle charge of Catholic historians 
of the seventeenth century, that, in drawing 
the sword at this terrible crisis, Coligny was 
a rebellious subject. He fought to save his 
country from the House of Lorraine, and to 
rescue Protestant France from destruction. 
The martyr of St. Bartholomew was slain as 
a heretic ; but, in his own day, he was never 
denounced, even by calumny, as a disloyal 
traitor. W. O’Connor Morzis. 








Proceedings of the International Conference 
on Education, London, 1884. Edited by 
Richard Cowper, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Organisation. In 4 vols. (Clowes.) 


Turse four goodly volumes form the per- 
manent literary record of an event which was 
for several reasons remarkable in the history of 
education in this country. The International 
Health Exhibition of last year was in many 
ways eminently successful, and in none more 
so than in the discussions and conferences for 
which it supplied the pretext. It seems to 
have been felt by the Commissioners that so 
great an opportunity as was furnished by 
the assembling of many thousands of people 
under one roof ought not to be lost, and that 
the usefulness of the Exhibition should not 
be limited to mere sight-seeing. They accord- 
ingly made provision for the discussion of 
subjects more or less cognate to the purpose 
and contents of the exhibition itself, and for 
the publication of the results of the discus- 
sions in hand-books or reports. In no one 
department was this design so successfully 
carried out as in that of Education. The 
congress of August last was attended by an 
unprecedented number of persons, chiefly 
teachers of various ranks, from England, Scot- 
land, from the principal Continental nations, 





and the United States. The vigour and 
attractiveness of the discussions were so well 
sustained during one of the hottest weeks of 
the year that the numbers present were larger 
on the later days than on the first. Much of 
this success is to be attributed to Lord Reay, 
the President both of the Organising Com- 
mittee and of the Conference itself, whose 
wide knowledge of foreign lands and systems, 
whose tact and courtesy, and evidently keen 
interest in the whole subject, rendered him 
specially fitted to preside over an Inter- 
national Conference. The small committee 
which assisted him in making arrangements, 
and in the selection of the right persons 
to read memoirs, and to initiate the several 
discussions, was composed of persons repre- 
senting varied forms of educational expe- 
rience and knowledge, and was enabled to 
secure the aid of some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholastic authorities in Europe. 
The present volumes, which have been care- 
fully edited by Mr. R. Cowper, the secretary, 
contain a complete report of the speeches, as 
well as a carefully revised reprint of each of 
the lectures or memoirs with which the several 
meetings commenced. 

The Conference divided itself into four 
sections : (1) Elementary Education, (2) Tech- 
nical Instruction, (3) University Education, 
and (4) Intermediate and Higher Instruction. 
To the record of proceedings in each of these 
several departments one of the present volumes 
is assigned; and it is satisfactory to learn 
that for the convenience of those who do not 
desire to possess the whole, each volume may 
be obtained separately. 

The first volume is very varied in its con- 
tents. The freshest and most useful of its 
suggestions will be found under the heads of 
Physical Training, the Kindergarten, and the 
conditions of Health in schools. The general 
discussion on the organisation of Elementary 
instruction was below the level of merit and 
usefulness attained in other sections, and, 
except for the interesting contributions of 
MM. Buls and Couvreur from Belgium, and 
M. Buisson, the Director of Primary Instruc- 
tion in France, added little or nothing to the 
store of public information on the subject. 
It is somewhat to be regretted that the larger 
aims and the more prominent interests which 
should be kept in view in considering a great 
system of public instruction were in part 
obscured by the introduction of matters of 
merely ephemeral controversy. This remark, 
however, does not apply to the other topics 
treated in the first volume. Some of the 
ablest exponents of the principles of Frébel 
and Pestalozzi, including, besides English 
teachers, those from Germany and Switzerland, 
contributed useful expositiens both of the prin- 
ciples of infant training, and of their practical 
applications. Mr. MacCarthy, fresh from an 
educational tourin the United States, brought 
some ingenious and useful suggestions about 
school fittings, and Mr. T. B. Horsfall 
initiated a valuable discussion on the intro- 
duction of art into schools. The whole sub- 
ject of the best tests of school-work, and the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of in- 
spection and examination by the State, by the 
Universities, and by other public authorities, 
excited considerable interest, and the con- 
tributions of Mr. G. F. Browne, the secretary 
te the Cambridge Syndicate, Dr. Wormell, 





and the Rev. H. L. Thompson, are full of 
valuable suggestions. A special department of 
the volume contains the papers read on the 
subject of music, and a record of the success 
which has attended the efforts of the Educa- 
tion Department, of Dr. Stainer, and of Mr. 
Curwen to encourage the study of musical 
notation in primary schools. 

The second volume is concerned mainly 
with technical and industrial education and 
subsidiary questions. Those who desire to 
learn what is being done to provide either 
the training of the artizan to skilled handi- 
crafts, or the improved teaching of physical 
science as a part of general education, will 
find the latest information, together with 
much useful suggestion on methods and 
principles, in this volume. The fact that the 
Conference itself was held in the new build- 
ings of the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute served to accentuate the 
importance of practical instruction in the 
workshop and the physical laboratory as dis- 
tinguished from lectures and book-work; and 
the descriptions given by competent persons 
of the provision for teaching natural science 
and the arts of construction and design in 
various institutions in Spain and in Belgium 
were full of useful hints. Not the least 
interesting part of this volume is devoted to 
the discussions initiated by Lord Fortescue 
and Sir T. Acland, and other landowners, on 
the subject of agricultural education and the 
right training of the skilled farm-labourer. 
Some miscellaneous papers on such external 
aids to instruction as museums, field excur- 
sions, and school savings’ banks will be read 
with special interest by those who believe 
that the sphere of a school’s influence is not 
limited to the lessons and discipline provided 
within its walls, but may also include train- 
ing in the wise use of leisure and in the 
formation of right tastes and habits in the 
home life. 

The volume devoted to the elucidation of 
University and higher teaching will seem to 
many to be more significant of the intellectual 
changes of recent years than any other volume 
in the series. The several faculties of the- 
ology, history, law, and science were well 
represented by Cardinal Manning and Dr. 
Wace, by Prof. Seeley, by Dr. Holland, and 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin respectively, and the 
claims of different subjects of instruction were 
energetically advocated by many specialists. 
But the chief interest of the debates in this 
section centred round such subjects as the 
true office and functions of a university, the 
relation which ought to subsist between the 
authorities charged with the respective duties 
of teaching and examining, and more espe- 
cially the proposal to co-ordinate the agencies 
existing in London for academic teaching into 
a metropolitan university, which should aim 
at directing and ennobling the higher instruc- 
tion, and should not be limited to the function 
of conferring degrees. Some of the leading 
advocates of this proposal, including Lord Reay, 
Sir George Young, and Prof. Morley, evoked a 
good deal of sympathy with their general 
aims. But it must be owned that the plans 


for realising those aims were somewhat dimly 
foreshadowed, and that some of the practical 
difficulties which lie in the way appear to 
have been very imperfectly apprehended. 
What is the nature and meaning of the unity 
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which it is sought to establish between the 
Inns of Court, the great colleges, and the 
medical schools; to what extent their re- 
spective authorities are to be invited to part 
with any of their present independence, and 
what advantages are to be expected by those 
authorities to compensate for any sacrifice of 
their autonomy ; whence the funds for new 
teaching institutions are to be derived, and 
what is the precise nature of the work they 
will have to do, are questions to which the 
discussions in this volume furnish no definite 
answer. As the record of a tentative and 
early effort after an ideal which will ere long 
doubtless find itself embodied in some prac- 
ticable form, the volume will always have an 
interesting historical significance. The con- 
tributions to this volume of M. Dumont, 
whose lamented death so immediately followed 
his return to his native country, of Lord 
Lymington, on the necessity for a minister 
of public instruction in England, of Prof. 
Monier Williams, on the duties of the uni- 
versities to our Indian empire, and of Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, on university education for 
women, are among the most important of the 
remaining contents of a singularly interesting 
and well-arranged volume. 

The fourth section of the Conference con- 
cerned itself mainly with intermediate and 
secondary instruction; and the last volume, 
though somewhat miscellaneous in its cha- 
racter, records the proceedings of some of 
the most animated and generally popular dis- 
cussions of the whole series. Chief among the 
topics here discussed will be found that of 
the Training of Teachers, and the share 
which the universities, special colleges and 
the State may severally take in the pro- 
fessional preparation of schoolmasters and 
mistresses. Profs. Meiklejohn and Laurie, 
Mr. Quick and some of the best known 
advocates of regular pedagogic instruction for 
teachers in secondary and higher schools 
were not only successful in enforcing their 
views, but have also brought down to the 
latest date the history of the efforts which 
have been made by the universities in this 
direction. On detached portions of the whole 
field of secondary instruction, the papers of 
Dr. Rigg, of Miss Beale, of Archdeacon 
Emery, Mr. Eve and Mrs. Bryant will be 
found to contain some fruitful hints; but for 
a sustained and coherent discussion on the 
larger subject of the relations of the State 
and of voluntary bodies to the organisation of 
English secondary education we must look 
to the important papers of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley and Canon Daniel, who defended with 
conspicuous ability two opposite views, and who 
succeeded in evoking one of the liveliest and 
best-sustained debates of the week. In this 
section, as well as in all the rest, the con- 
tributions of foreign delegates, especially those 
from Holland, Belgium, the United States, 
France, and Switzerland added greatly to the 
variety and value of the proceedings. 

_ Asa landmark in the history of education 
in this country and in Europe generally, this 
publication will possess special interest for 
the future student of the progress of 
civilisation. He will see that many of 
the most important problems relating to 
public instruction in England yet remain 
unsolved; that there is great waste of 
resources, owing to the lack of harmony and 








mutual understanding among various classes 
of authorities, and that much needs to be 
done to reduce chaos into order, and to place 
within the reach of all English citizens the 
help and guidance most needed in their 
practical duty and in their intellectual life. 
But he will also see signs of awakened 
thought and of rapid improvement. He 
will recognise on the part of English 
teachers and school authorities readiness to 
learn what is to be learned from others, and 
an earnest desire to do their work better. 
And if at the same time it should be per- 
ceived that we are at present moving some- 
what uneasily about in worlds not realised, 
that some of our plans are crude and confused 
and our aspirations a little indefinite, it must, 
at least, be owned that discontent with all 
which we have yet achieved is in itself a hope- 
ful sign of grace; and that in 1884 a substan- 
tial step was made towards the improvement 
of our educational machinery, and, what is of 
more importance, towards the perception with 
greater clearness of the ends which all educa- 
tional machinery ought to subserve. 
J. G. Frrew. 








The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated by 
C. K. Paul. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Ir, as may be hoped, M. Molinier’s edition of 
the Pensées is definitive it is certainly reason- 
able that we should have a translation based 
upon it. Not that Molinier’s edition ought 
to supersede the edition of Port Royal and 
those which are based upon it. The fault of 
that edition was not that in a mass of rough 
notes what was fragmentary was omitted, what 
was redundant was condensed, or even that 
what seemed relevant was added from minor 
and less fragmentary works, but that what 
was characteristic and shocking was softened 
down into what was safe and edifying. But 
after all the book which Pascal’s friends made 
out of his remains is to all appearance better 
than the book he meant to have written 
would have been. Pascal’s contribution to 
theology was very important, but it was very 
limited in extent. What was most charac- 
teristic was the contrast between the greatness 
and the littleness of man, and the inference 
that it had no explanation but the Fall, no 
remedy but the Cross. What was, perhaps, 
most effective at the time was the affectionate 
scorn of the frivolous way in which the 
‘« freethinkers ”’ dismissed the whole subject 
as a hopeless puzzle, on the strength of a few 
cheap objections, without really considering it 
at all. They deserved to be told that as they 
had no choice but to bet, it was more reason- 
able to bet on the truth of Christianity than 
against it, especially as if they could but 
act steadily upon the opinion they had 
decided to back, they would before long be 
satisfactorily convinced that they were right. 
Pascal has practically no argument against a 
serious agnostic who is living a good life, and 
supposes that to be the only rational prepara- 
tion for any other; but if he has no argument 
he has a theory. Such an one he thought 
was the worse, not the better, for his natural 
knowledge—what was gained by curiosity 
was lost by pride ; that he found the evidence 
unconvincing was his fault, not his mis- 
fortune ; for by the Divine appointment the 
evidence is so adjusted as to convince those 





who approach it in the proper spirit, and to 
leave others in judicial blindness. Even to 
serious agnostics,* who hardly existed in thé” 
days of the Fronde, he has left one penetra- 
ting message: ‘The heart has its reasons, 
which reason does not understand,’” It is 
also instructive to all future apolégists that 
Pascal should have deliberately refused to 
construct an apology for theism. He did not 
believe that such an apology could have any 
solid intellectual value, while he evidently 
believed that the argument for Christianity 
was convincing to an unbiassed mind, if such 
could be found in a world where all hearts 
were inclined one way or another—by grace 
orsin. It is noteworthy that he reject :d the 
argument from conscience quite as emphati- 
cally as the argument from nature—tel'eve's 
might be edified by both, unbelievers wou'd 
be convinced by neither. 

All this was sufficiently clear in the ua- 
critical editions. What the critical editions 
help us to understand is the background 
which lay behind it, and the superstructure 
which was to have been built upon it. In 
secular matters, Pascal’s determination to fall 
back upon unreasoned common-sense, and his 
cynical contempt for “ les habiles,” with their 
misplaced disturbing cleverness, were always 
plain enough; so was his view of miracles 
and of prophecy; but one sees better how 
much space in his mind was occupied by 
them, and by the sophistry about ‘ diver- 
sion,” to which it is answer enough that 
Lord Beaconsfield of all men could back him- 
self against any man in the world to do 
nothing. 

As to miracles and prophecy, Pascal never 
forgot that upon his principles the evidence 
ought not to be too clear. He dwelt with 
complacency upon the perplexing thesis that 
doctrine is the test of miracles, as well as 
miracles of doctrine; and he involved the 
argument further by his laborious and in- 
genious distinctions between the true miracle 
of the Holy Thorn and the future false 
miracles of Antichrist; while he liked to 
think that the prophecies of the glories and 
sufferings of the Messiah were as well fitted 
(before the event) to mislead the carnal as 
to enlighten the spiritual. For the rest, he 
built a great deal too much upon the tra- 
ditional dates of Hebrew literature, always 
supposed that a prophet meant his words to 
be understood in the sense in which they 
were applied after the event, and never con- 
sidered the scripture, which teaches that 
faith, like love, outlasts prophecy, as well as 
knowledge. Upon the whole, it was no loss 
to the world that the Port Royal editors left 
Pascal’s borrowings from Raymond Martin 
where they found them: they have no value 
now. The discussion of miracles is more in- 
genious and more instructive. The definition 
of miracle is ‘‘ an effect which exceeds the 
natural force of the means employed” is im- 
measurably preferable to those current now, 
which all turn upon “‘ suspension” or “‘ inter- 
ruption” of the “‘ laws of nature.” 

Mr. Paul’s notes might sometimes have 
been a little fuller with advantage. There 
are allusions, for instance, to the calculating 








* Montaigne was never quite serious, and 
decidedly objected to strip himself of his here- 
ditary and rudimentary Christianity. 
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‘‘ machine” which are rather enigmatical ; and, 
as Pascal clearly meant to build upon it almost 
as much as Babbage, it might be thought 
part of a translator’s business to help the 
reader to guess at the underlying connection 
of fragmentary jottings. The translation is 
clear and readable, and perhaps a thought too 
careful. One misses the racy ease of the 
original, and half suspects Mr. Paul of falling 
into the error of the Port Royalists. 1f the 
famous vous abétira only meant ‘you will 
lose your acuteness,” not “‘make you a dull 
dog,” Pascal’s friends were not much to 
blame for leaving it out. Sainte-Beuve may 
have been right in thinking that Pascal in 
his rough notes put down emphatic expres- 
sions which he would not have passed for 
press. For instance, he might not have called 
the principles of geometry gros or grossiers ; 
but, if his rough notes are to be printed and 
translated, perhaps they had better be trans- 
lated in the rough, and one fancies that it is 
not exactly the same to be “‘ practical ” as to be 
jin. But enough of fault-finding. The fron- 
tispiece is admirable, with the look of beatified 
peace diffused over features which by nature 
were rather strong than sweet. 


G. A. Srmcox. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lester's Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Straight as a Die. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Some Stained Pages. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
New Mistress.” (Ward & Downey.) 

Nature's Nursling. By Lady Gertrude Stock. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Skipper Worsé. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian of A. L. Kielland by the Earl of 
Ducie. (Sampson Low.) 

The Dawn of Day. By the Author of “Thy 
Name is Truth.” (Maxwell.) 


Miss Hay is one of those novelists whom, if 


‘the critic does not love them (it would be 


improper, or at least indiscreet, for a critic to 
make a declaration of this kind in the case of 
a lady novelist), he certainly likes. A book 
of hers may not be a masterpiece, but it is 
pretty certain to be a readable piece of work. 
This is the case with Lester’s Secret. The 
opening scene, which deals with a coach-top 
on a Dartmoor road, has a truth of description 
which appeals to the inmost bones of anybody 
who knows Devonshire, and who, while loving 
Devonshire as all men who know it must, is 
unfortunately not to the manner born of 
impregnability to rheumatism. Nor does the 
rest of the story shame the opening. There 
are, we think, rather too many characters—a 
not uncommon fault in writers who have more 
exuberance of invention than acquired disci- 
pline of workmanship. But this is almost the 
only fault. An interesting disputed inheri- 
tance, some nice young women, a virtuous 
hero, a villain with smooth manners and an 
affection for his mother, and several other 
agreeable personages and things diversify the 
pages. Where the author attempts social and 
political satire she is generally not very happy; 
but as ninetcen novelists out of twenty are 
not very happy when they attempt social and 





political satire, this should hardly be eounted 


against her. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard, also, is well known 
of her works, though we are not quite so 
sure that the ‘‘well’? has an altogether 
complimentary meaning. The profane have 
charged Mrs. Kennard with being slangy, 
which is true; they have even gone so far as 
to speak of vulgarity, which is not true. 
To speak the cruel critical truth, Mrs. 
Kennard writes the ordinary kind of sporting 
novel rather better in some ways, rather 
worse in others, than the average male 
novelist writes it. She is precluded by 
knowledge from being so delightful as Ouida ; 
by ignorance (and some other things) from 
being so delightful as George Lawrence or 
Whyte Melville. These limitations she must 
accept; but surely she might leave off 
attempting satire by meansof the bracketed [?]. 
The novelist who wishes to be fashionable 
is not more surely convicted by calling his 
heroine Lady Constance Vavasour on this 
page and Lady Vavasour on that (which we 
are sure Mrs. Kennard would blush to do), or 
the novelist who wishes to be knowing in 
affairs of the kitchen and cellar by spelling 
Lafite with two t’s (which we hope Mrs. 
Kennard would blush to do), than the 
novelist who wishes to be satirical is convicted 
of incapacity by this luckless typographic 
device. For the rest, Straight as a Dieisa 
harmless and amiable book, though we decline 
to endorse Mrs. Kennard’s opinion of the die- 
like straightness of a heroine who marries 
against her will a disagreeable man double 
her age. The fishing and riding scenes 
between Dulcie Shepperton and Bob Morning- 
ton (Bob is not the disagreeable man, far from 
it) are rather Arcadian ; that is to say with 
that latterday type of Arcadia which the 
profane call slangy, and when they are very 
profane something else above noticed. The 
morals are quite unimpeachable, and we should 
feel no kind of dislike for anybody of either 
sex below the age of twenty who thought the 
book admirable. 


Some Stained Pages deals with an art and 
mystery which has rarely been much dealt 
With in novels, perhaps for the very reason 
that it has so much to do with novels them- 
selves. The hero is for many days of his 
life a practical printer, whereas almost all 
novelists that we can remember have stopped 
short at an occasional ‘‘ reader”’ of an interest- 
ing kind, who is usually a broken-down poet 
or scholar of the rarest genius. The hero of 
Some Stained Pages has none of these adven- 
titious claims to interest, but is simply a little 
boy, whose father and mother die leaving him 
a well-begun education but no fortune, and 
who, after a short experience of tyranny in a 
lawyer’s office, drifts into paper staining— 
first of one kind then of another—as his 
livelihood. There is, of course, a good deal 
in the book besides the humours of “the 
case.” Love-making and other condiments 
are dealt out in decent profusion; and, alto- 
gether, it belongs to an old, and not a bad, 
style of book: the style in which incident 
takes the place of analysis and humours the 
place of elaborate character drawing. The 
workmanship is not unlike Mr. Frank 
Barrett’s, though it shows less satirical 
power and a still more sonventional kind of 





morality. As a fresh evidence of a falling 
back on the part of many novel writers on 
the good old lines whereon novel writing pro- 
ceeded from Defoe to Marryat it is not. un- 
welcome; and readers who care very little 
about the lines on which novels proceed so 
long as they like the proceeding, will prob- 
ably find no fault with its three volumes. 


Lady Gertrude Stock’s is a thoughtful 
and well-intentioned book. Having occasion 
(quite legitimate occasion, as much of the 
scene lies in France) to introduce French 
words, Lady Gertrude, for the most part, has 
the consideration to translate them. Thus, 
when we come to ‘ L’amitié c’est l'amour 
sans ailes,” a note informs us that this means 
‘friendship is love without wings.” The 
translation is quite impeccable; and though 
some persons with-a high stomach may resent 
it as an imputation on their ability to trans- 
late for themselves, there is much to be said 
for the practice from the critic’s point of 
view. For instance, the general enforcement 
of it would probably keep a great deal of the 
French now inserted in novels out altogether, 
and the necessary turning to the dictionary 
might perhaps induce the novelists who at 
present talk about déte noir and & Poutrance 
to correct their French itself. Lady Gertrude 
Stock, however, does not appear to be in any 
danger of writing béte noir, and her. book, 
though rather ‘‘ young,” is a book not to be 
evil spoken of. The heroine is the daughter 
of Lord Cyril Camion, a younger son of a 
Scotch marquis, who marries beneath him, 
goes to live in Florence, and brings up his one 
motherless child in a state of religious igno- 
rance, from the perhaps rather illogical point 
of view that he himself is not good enough 
to teach her any religion. The scene shifts 
to Scotland and Brittany (by the way, ‘‘ Noir- 
moutier,” not ‘‘ Noirmoutiers,” is the proper 
form both in usage and reason) and Muriel 
Camion falls in love with a young Breton, 
who afterwards becomes a papal Zouave. 
There are passages in the book which have 
rather a tendency to raise a smile ; but it is 
very unpretentious and singularly pure in 
tone, while its actual interest is at least equal 
to that of the average novel. , 


That two translations of Kielland’s novel of 
Norse Dissenter life should appear almost 
simultaneously in English is only a fresh 
instance of a frequently recurring mystery. 
Lord Ducie has done his translation very well 
and readably, though to a foreign reader 
translated novels which, like this, turn rather 
on minute painting of manners and modes of 
thought than on incident, must always lie 
under a certain disadvantage. The powerful 
termination of the book, however, which is 
not unworthy of Dickens at his best, comes 
out very well here, and so do the characters 
of Sarah Worsé and the missionary Fennefos. 


We are informed on the fly-leaf of Zhe 
Dawn of Day that Thy Name is Truth, the 
author’s former work, is a ‘great social 
novel.” It is not before us, and we cannot 
say whether it is or not. But what we can 
say is that The Dawn of Day is neither a 
great social novel nor a great anything else, 
unless, indeed, some rude and unkind person 
should call it a great mass of rubbish. 
Whether the author is a sincere socialist or only 
a writer with @ notion that socialism is in the 
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air, and will make a good subject for a novel, 
we cannot, of course, say; but whichever he 
is, socialism has very little to thank him for. 
His hero, Dr. Harman, who on succeeding to 
a baronetcy informs his friends that ‘‘ the title 
is extinct,” appears to have about as clear 
notions of matters political and social as he 
has of the meaning of extinction as applied to 
titles, or of the use of English generally. If 
this seems harsh it may be sufficient to quote 
Dr. Harman’s opinion that ‘‘ the inequalities 
visible in human nature all around were living 
fallacies which should have no existence were 
their foundations well examined,” a sentence 
which well examined will perhaps be found 
to be as good an attempt at utter nonsense as 
need be expected. The holding and putting 
of political views, and of most views, is free 
in this country; but they can only be attended 
to when they are put in intelligible English. 
Grorce Sarntspury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By L. A. 
Fauvelet de Bourrienne. Edited by R. W. 
Phipps. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) These three 
handsome volumes are substantially a reprint 
of the English edition of Bourrienne’s Memoirs 
which was published in 1836, the translation, 
however, having been carefully revised, and 
much new illustrative matter having been 
added. The additions made by the former 
English editors have for the most part been 
retained. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
Col. Phipps has yan t fit to omit from the 
text the passages which Bourrienne merely 
quoted from documents otherwise generally 
accessible. The present editor’s point of view 
may be gathered from his statement that 
Napoleon, ‘‘if not the greatest, was at least 
the man most fully endowed with every great 
quality of mind and body the world has ever 
seen,” and from the hope which he expresses 
that ‘‘another and happier Bonaparte may 
restore to France her lost children, may obtain 
for a grateful and satisfied land her natural 
and rightful boundaries ; and then, while ‘ free- 
dom crowns the edifice,’ may unite the glories 
of the First Empire with the eventual and 
permanent peace which the first Napoleon could 
not give his country.”” We do not share either 
in Col. Phipps’s estimate of Napoleon’s great- 
ness nor in his aspirations for the future of 
France; but these opinions are certainly no 
disqualification for the task of editing Bour- 
rienne. The only respect in which the editor’s 

isanship seems to have operated unfavour- 
ably is that in the supplementary matter he 
has made less use than might have been wished 
of the important work of M. Lanfrey. Col. 
Phipps has no sympathy with the efforts made 
by extreme Napoleon-worshippers to discredit 
the authenticity of the memoirs. It may be 
safely affirmed that no work ever bore stronger 
internal evidence of its own genuineness than 
does this book. In his Preface, Bourrienne 
himself says, ‘‘ I shall not insert a single reflec- 
tion which did not occur to me at the very 
moment of the event which gave it birth.” 
This statement is no doubt to be taken with 
some qualification; but that the profession is 
not wholly unfounded is strikingly, almost 
amusingly, shown by the marked change of 
feeling towards Napoleon which the Memoirs 
begin to exhibit from the page which relates 
the story of Bourrienne’s own disgrace. Of 
the merits of Bourrienne’s work it is not neces- 
sary to speak at length, as they are already 
familiar to all students of modern history. 
The writer was a man of uncommon penetra- 
tion, and he enjoyed opportunities for intimate 








knowledge of Napoleon’s life and character 
such as no other person possessed; and the 
liveliness of his style renders the Memoirs 
interesting reading from the first page to the 
last. His judgments of persons and events 
are by no means free from strong bias ; but the 
charge of deliberate misrepresentation has never 
been proved against him. The volumes are 
enriched with a large number of excellent 
portraits. Unfortunately the publishers have 
not thought it necessary to provide an Index, 
the place of which is not adequately supplied 
by the full analytical table of contents prefixed 
to each volume. It would have been well to 
furnish a genealogical table of the ape oe 
family. On the whole, however, this edition 
deserves very high praise. 


The Little Schoolmaster Mark. Second Part. 
By J. H. Shorthouse. (Macmillan.) After 
having said that we should like to see more 
work of the sort of the first part of Little School- 
master Mark, we are grieved to have to say that 
the second part, published a year after the first, 
seems to us rather a mistake. Apart from the 
precept, ‘‘ Leave well alone,” there were several 
reasons which should have advised Mr. Short- 
house against giving us a second instalment of 
his little ‘‘ Spiritual Romance.” One of these 
is that the subject was far too slight to furnish 
out another volume, however small; another 
reason is that in the interval between the 
writing of the two parts, a certain altera- 
tion was likely to occur, and has occurred, in 
the author’s manner of conceiving his situation 
and characters. The delightful lnniany per- 
fume of the first instalment—the something 
reminding one of such books as the Fioretti di 
San Francesco—has been replaced by a sort of 
metaphysical and pietistic unctuousness. There 
is an attempt to develop the personages of 
what we may call the legend of ‘‘ Little 
Schoolmaster Mark,” so quaint and charm- 
ing in their decorative primness and un- 
reality, into real living people; and, 
is much worse, living people em- 
bodying psychological problems. The whole 
legend, indeed, has been allegorised into a 
psychological problem. The cravings of an 
aesthetic nature, the cravings of a spiritual one, 
the influence of religion on art, of the love of 
solitude on religion: all these problems are 
given us instead of the princes and ladies and 
saints of the previous book—delightful crea- 
tures like the inhabitants of one of Fra Angelico’s 
panels. Nay, the whole of the second part is a 
problem: the problem of the influence which 
a beautiful soul may exert after death. This 
is one of the most subtle, curious, and 
beautiful problems which psychology can offer 
the novelist ; but for its solution we require a 
real novelist, not a writer, however charming, 
of spiritual romances. It puts one rather out 
of patience to see Mr. Shorthouse despatching 
such questions as the claims of the aesthetic 
and ethical parts of our nature with a few 
phrases of mysticism ; but it is worse when the 
——- of the influence of the noble dead upon 

e living—a phenomenon which all of us must 
know in some of its strange solemnity—is settled 
in a series of quasi-miraculous conversions of 
the kind in vogue in mediaeval lives of saints 
and Spanish miracle plays. 


Poland: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 
Marshal Count Von Moltke. Authorised 
Translation, with a Biographical Notice. By 
Emma G. Buchheim. (Chapman & Hall. 
This essay was originally published in 1832, 
when Moltke was a lieutenant in the tope- 
graphical department ofthe Prussian (eneralstab. 
1t seems to have attracted but little notice, and 
the translator states that it is not mentioned in 
any of the biographies of the author. It has 
recently been republished by Dr. G. Karpelen 
of Berlin, with Count Moltke’s permission, in 
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the monthly review Vom Fels zum Meer. We 
cannot quite see that the book justifies the 
opinion expressed by the translator that, had 
the circumstances which directed Moltke’s life 
been different, “‘ the laurels which he won as a 
soldier might have been won asa writer.” It 
is, however, an excellently condensed account 
of the constitutional history of Poland, and 
shows in a clear light the sources of the weak- 
ness which led to the downfall of the State. 
The actual history of the Partition, — 
enough, is passed over almost without a 

of explanation. The translation reads very 
well; as to its faithfulness we are unable to 
express an opinion, not having seen the original. 
There seems, however, to be a slip in the first 
sentence: the word “‘ result” should apparently 
be ‘‘ cause.” 


Mythology, Greek and Roman. Translated 
from the German of Friedrich W. Nisselt by 
Mrs, Angus W. Hall. (Kerby & Endean.) This 
translation is ‘‘ dedicated, by the kind permission 
of the Prince and Princess Christian, to their 
daughters, the Princesses Victoria and Louise 
of Schleswig-Holstein,” photographic portraits 
of whom are prefixed to the volume. Doubtless 
there are many readers for whom this singular 
proceeding will give attractiveness to the book ; 
for our own part we confess that the effect is 
rather to excite an unfavourable prejudice. 
Mrs. Hall is quite right in saying that there 
exists in this country a need for a manual of 
ei kegee | suitable for children ; but surely the 
want might have been better supplied than by 
a translation of the work of Dr. Nésselt, who 
mixes up Greek and Latin mythology in a 
thoroughly unscientific fashion, and whose 
views respecting the origin of myths are 
decidedly old-fashioned. The translator does 
not appear to have any knowledge of Greek or 
Latin, and frequently retains such purely 
German forms as ‘‘ Eumeniden” and ‘‘ Kyklo- 
pen.” The transliteration of Greek names is 
——— capricious: we find Aeolos and 
Aeolus side by side with Daidalos and Daimon ; 
sometimes we read of Hephaistos, and some- 
times of Hephaestos and Hephaestus. It is 
difficult to say whether the many blunders are 
to be ascribed to Dr. Nésselt or to the translator, 
but we should guess that it is Mrs. Hall who is 
responsible for the constant spelling ‘‘ Chronos” 
instead of Kronos. The book has, however, 
one excellent feature, which may be recom- 
mended for imitation to all writers of manuals 
of mythology for young people: the frequent 
introduction of quotations from the best modern 
English translations of the Greek and Latin 
poets. The volume is also handsomely printed, 
and there are several well executed illustrations 
in outline. 


The History and Origin of the Law Reports, 
By W. T. 8. Daniel. (Clowes.) Probably 
most intelligent laymen know something of the 
importance in English law that attaches to 
the reporting of judicial decisions, to which 
there is nothing analogous in any continental 
system of jurisprudence. It is, however, only 
members of the profession who will at once 
recognise from the title-page that the subject 
of Mr. Daniel’s book does not cover the entire 
field of law reporting, but is limited to that 
recent development of it known as ‘The 
Law Reports” par excellence. So late as 
twenty years ago, the condition of law report- 
ing—upon which, as we have already implied, 


) | a large part of the substantive law is based— 


was disgraceful. There were, indeed, at that 
time, two sets of reports in existence: the 
one called ‘‘regular,” or ‘‘ authorised,” as 
possessing a certain measure of privilege and 
monopoly ; the other set established by private 
enterprise in competition with the first. To 
describe the evils of this system, or rather lack 
of system, would be tedious, Suffice it to say 
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that they had long been universally recognised 
and deplored when Mr. Daniel, the author of 
the present volume, started in 1863 an agitation 
in favour of ascheme of co-operative reporting, 
under the control of an influential council of 
the profession, vested with a quasi-public 
character. In the face of much opposition, Mr. 
Daniel’s continuous exertions were rewarded 
by the establishment of the now familiar 
‘“Law Reports” in November 1865. Their 
success was immediate, and has gone on increa- 
sing to the present day, though not to the 
exclusion of competitive enterprises. By 
success we would be understood to mean 
pecuniary profit and established reputation. 
Whether the ‘‘ Law Reports ”’ have satisfied the 
hopes of their original promoters in respect of 
improvement in the methods of reporting is a 
question we do not feel called upon to discuss. 
Mr. Daniel, at any rate, is entitled to regard 
with satisfaction the large proportions which 
his own child has obtamed before the age of 
legal majority. In this volume he has collec- 
ted all the materials that could be desired by 
the future historian of the subject. 


WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan 
the Statesman’s Year-book for 1885, edited 
by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, being the twenty- 
second year of publication, and the third year 
(we believe) under the present editor, who is to 
be congratulated upon the result of the thorough 
revision to which he has subjected the work. 
We would specially notice the tables and 
diagrams illustrating the colonial possessions of 
all European countries, originally compiled by 
Sir R. W. Rawson for his presidential address 
to the Statistical Society. Mr. Keltie has 
always shown himself so ready to correct mis- 
takes that we venture again to call his attention 
to one or two minor matters. On p. 236, the 
new sinking fund instituted by Sir Stafford 
Nortlicote in 1875 is described not quite accu- 
rately. It is there stated that ‘‘ the charge of 
the sinking fund ... was fixed at... 
£28,000,000.”" The true state of the case is 
that the new sinking fund consists of the 
difference between the amount, whatever it may 
be, annually required for the interest on the 
debt and the fixed sum of £28,000,000 set 
apart each year on that account. Again, on 
p-. 789 we read ‘‘ The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Oudh is at the same time Chief Commissioner 
of the N. W. Provinces ””—a statement which 
ought to be thus inverted, ‘‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N. W. Provinces is at the 
same time Chief Commissioner of Oudh.” 
These things, no doubt, are trifles; but the 
Statesman’s Year-book needs to be above re- 
proach, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. BELL will shortly publish the first four 
books of the Iliad in English hexameters, by 
Mr. H. Smith Wright. The translator, formerly 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
the son of the late Mr. I. C. Wright, who is 
also known as a translator both of Homer and 
Dante. By a special attention to accent, Mr. 
Wright hopes to have avoided the defects 
which are generally too apparent in English 
hexameters. 


Messrs. JAMES MacLEHoszE & Sons, of 
Glasgow, have in the press, and will issue in a 
few days, The Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Comte, by Prof. Edward Caird. 


_ Messrs. TriBNER & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of Greek lays, idylls, legends, 
&c., from recent contemporary poets, selected 
and translated by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. 


Dr. Rosert Dickson, of Carnoustie, who 
has been for many years a collector of every- 
thing that relates to the early history of 
printing in Scotland, has prepared a little 








volume on the subject, in collaboration with 
Mr. J. P. Edmond, to whom we owe The 
Aberdeen Printers: Edward Raban to James 
Nicol, 1620-1736. One of Dr. Dickson’s objects 
is to make known the researches of M. A. 
Claudin, of Paris, who has succeeded in 
tracing the first Scotch printer, Androw Myllar, 
to Rouen in Normandy, where his name appears 
in the colophon of a book dated 1505, three years 
before he and Walter Chepman set up the first 
press in Edinburgh. The book will be entitled 
Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland, 
and will be illustrated with some twenty-seven 
facsimiles of devices, titles, colophons, &c., anda 
complete page of Bishop Elphinstone’s Aberdeen 
Breviary (1508), printed in colours. It will be 
published by subscription through Messrs. J. 
& J. P. Edmond & Spark, of Aberdeen. 


For Good Consideration is the title of a new 
volume of essays, founded on legal maxims, 
which will be issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The same house announces for imme- 
diate publication a new novel, drawn from 
Algerine life, entitled Madame Naudet. 


Mrs. SAMUEL A. BARNETT is engaged in the 
preparation of a reading-book on domestic 
economy, which will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the title of The 
Making of the Home. 


Tue French edition of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s 
book on the Congo, which, as we announced 
last week, is to be published in Brussels, will, 
we are informed, be translated by Mr. Gerard 
Harry, one of the editors of the Independance 
belge and of the Mouvement géographique. 


AcooRDING to the Boston Literary World, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written a new story 
entitled The Trial of Gideon, the scene of which 
is laid in the time of the Flood. In those 
early days it seems there was a tribunal before 
which would-be authors were obliged to submit 
their works. If the literary production was 
approved the rewards were great, but if 
disapproved the writer was put to death. 
“Gideon” writes a book, decides to take his 
chance, and passes the ordeal successfully. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will publish the book 
in the spring. 

THE third and fourth volumes of the Duc 
d’Aumale’s Histoire des Princes de Condé are 
announced for early publication. 


Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
announce for early publication a volume of 
International Sermons by some of the most 
eminent preachers of the Episcopal churches 
of England and America. 


“‘CounT PAvL VASALI,” whose lively sketches 
of Viennese society in the Nouvelle Revue have 
just been completed, announces that he intends 
shortly to commence a similar series on society 
in London. 


AT a recent meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion the following resolution was unanimously 
carried : 

‘The Library Association beg to represent to the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office the 
undesirability of issuing the volumes of Calendars 
of State Papers in the unsuitable binding which 
has been adopted im the case of the last volume 
just issued ; and to point out that the new binding 
is not only not uniform with the old, butis inferior 
to it in character and appearance, and that the 
half-binding in cloth and paper is a very undesir- 
able economy from the purchaser’s point of view.” 


MEssrks GRIFFITH, FarRAN, & Co., are issuing 
a shorter edition of the ‘‘ Standard Authors’ 
Readers.”” No alterations have been made in 
lessons, the changes being confined to the 
omission of the later pages. The appendices 
are continued in each book. The unabridged 
edition for those who prefer the longer books 
may still be had, 





Messrs. Bemnoss & Sons have arranged 
with the Rev. William Arthur to issue a new 
and uniform edition of his works. The first 
volume will be a new work, entitled Religion 
without God and God without Religion, in three 
parts: (1) Positivism and Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, (2) Agnosticism and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
(3) Deism and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
This work will be followed by a new edition of 
the Tongue of Fire. 

THE study of palaeography is receiving in- 
creased attention just now in Italy. A short 
time since a palaeographical school was founded 
at Naples, under the direction of the learned 
archivist, Dr. A. Miola. More recently the 
Pope has established at the Vatican a similar 
institution, which he has placed under the 
management of Father Carini. 

A NEW one-volume novel, Die Tolle Braut, 
by Eugen Salinger, is announced for immediate 
publication by W. Sauerlander, of Frankfort. 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire states that 
the MS. of two unpublished tales by Perrault 
has just been discovered. The titles are ‘‘ La 
Fée des Perles” and ‘“‘Le Petit Homme de 
Bois.” It is added that the MS, will be offered 
to the Bibliothéque nationale. 


THE Nuova Antologia refers to a recent 
English pamphlet, The Siege of London, with the 
remark that it seems to have been suggested 
by ‘‘ Disraeli’s Battle of Porking” ! 

A DEFENCE of Prof. Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World will be commenced 
in the Lapositor for April, in reply to the 
attacks which have been made upon the author’s 
views. 

HERR ALBERT DUNCKER is preparing for 
publication the letters of Emmanuel Geibel to 
the Von der oe together with 
several poems which have not hitherto been 
printed. 

SENoR YRIARTE is at present in Italy, en- 
gaged in researches preparatory to his forth- 
coming work on the subject of Caesar Borgia. 


WE have received No. XVI. of Mr. Wm. 
Griswold’s well-known ‘‘Q.P. Indexes ”—an 
index to fourteen leading British monthlies and 
quarterlies for the years 1882-4. The plan on 
which it is constructed is novel, and, for its 
special purpose, really admirable. In the first 
place there is a reference table, consisting of a 
list of the periodicals indexed, with numbers 
corresponding to the several monthly or 
quarterly issues; for example, the monthly 
parts of Blackwood published during the three 
years are numbered 1-36, those of the Contem- 
porary 37-72, and so on. Then follows an 
alphabetical index of authors, each author’s 
name being consecutively numbered, and fol- 
lowed by the numbers indicating the periodicals 
in which his articles appeared and the dates of 
publication. Lastly, there is an index of sub- 
jects, in which figures are used to indicate 
the names of authors and the magazines in 
which they have written. Thus, in the first 
index we find: ‘19. Arnold, Matthew, 126, 
249, 252, 255, 260-1, 272,” which informs us 
that articles by Mr. Arnold may be found in 
the Fortnightly for June 1882, the Nineteenth 
Century for May 1882, &c. Turning to the 
entry ‘‘ Culture” in the index of subjects, we 
have ‘‘ 255 by 19,” which, on reference to the 
key, we find to mean that an article on this 
subject by Mr. Arnold appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century for November 1882. A good deal 
of additional information is given by means of 


typographical devices which take up no room 
and suggest their meaning at a glance. The 
entire Index occupies only thirty-six octavo 
pages. 

Thiers, Guizot, Rémusat is the title of a new 
work which M, Jules Simon is on the point of 
completing. 
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Tre work of the late Jules Vallés, L’ Insurgé, 
which appeared three years ago in the Nouvelle 
Revue, is to be brought out in volume form by 
Charpentier, of Paris. It seems it was the 
author’s intention to subject the book to a 
thorough revision before republication. 


Tue Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
Auslandes has the following odd remark on 
Mr. Edmund Yates’s Recollections: ‘‘ The whole 
book furnishes a new proof of the old truth 
how wretched a life it is to have to earn one’s 
bread by writing.” Mr. Yates will scarcely 
assent to this peculiar reading of the moral to 
be drawn from his volumes. 


THE New York Publisher’s Weekly contains the 
enigmatical announcement that Messrs. Win- 
chell & Co., of Chicago, are bringing out ‘‘ some 
games in the C.L.8.C course of study—chemistry 
and Shakspere—which are designed to meet an 
immediate want in that course.” 


A skEcowpD and revised edition of Dr. W. 


Baur’s Life of Baron von Stein is to appear this 
month. 


M. Lucien PEREY and M. Gaston Maugras 
have in preparation a work on the private life 
of Voltaire at Les Délices and Ferney (1754-78), 
drawn from unpublished documents. 


A NEw novel, by Friedrich Spielhagen, Die 
Heilquelle, ‘is announced to appear in the Neu 
Freie Presse. ' 


THE publisher of the Revue Critique is about 
to issue a complete Index to that journal, from 
its commencement to the end of 1884. The 
price will be 10 frs., and the Index will be sent 


to press as soon as 200 subscribers have been 
obtained. 


THe Senate of Hamburg has made a gift of 
1,000 marks to Herr Karl Theodor Gaedertz, 
the author of Geschichte des Niederdeutschen 
Schauspiels, in acknowledgment of the value of 
his work in the illustration of the literary 
history of Hamburg. The present was made 
through the Hanseatic Minister in Berlin, where 
Herr ertz resides. 


M. BLazE DE Bury has in the press a 
volume entitled Alexandre Dumas, sa vie, son 
temps, son ceuvre. 


THE Jewish Ministers’ Association of New 
York and adjacent States, animated with the 
desire to advance the deeper study of Judaism, 
offers a prize of 200 dols. (£45), to be called the 
‘‘ Zunz Prize,” for the best essay upon ‘“ The 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of Sadduceeism.” 
The treatment must be strictly historico-phil- 
osophical, and based on original research. The 
successful essay is to remain the property of the 
author, and the association pledges itself to 
purchase fifty copies at the published price 
when printed. 

M. ANDRIEUX is writing a large book under 
the title Les Religions laiques du X1X¢ siécle. 


Ws have to apologise for an unaccountable 
slip of the pen in our last week’s paragraph, 
headed “ Lady Martin on Shakespeare’s Women,” 
the epilogue therein ascribed to “Much Ado 
about Nothing” being, of course, the epilogue 
spoken by Rosalind in ‘‘ As You Like It.” Also, 
in regard of the three portraits engraved for 
Lady Martin’s book, which we stated to be from 
may taken while the author was yet Miss 

elen Faucit, we have just learned that the well- 
known half-length by R. Lehmann was painted 
since her marriage, and is, in fact, a com- 
paratively recent work. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillaw’s Magazine is chiefly remarkable 
for heralding the return of Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchje to the region of fiction. The beginning 








of her new story, ‘‘ Mrs. Dymond,” shows that 
during the period of her silence she has learned 
to appreciate a wider range of character and 
greater skill in portraiture. An article on 
‘Irresponsible Opinion” says many good 
things which tend to show that a man should 
understand the subject-matter concerning which 
he expresses opinions; but the writer preaches 
vainly to an untoward generation, whose ideal 
is that everybody haat have an opinion about 
everything, whether he has knowledge or not. 
Mr. G. P. Macdonell deserves credit for an 
article on ‘‘ Blackstone,” in which he treats the 
os — purely as an English classic, and 
eals with our law as a branch of literature. 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, in a paper on ‘Old 
Mythology in New Apparel,” collects some 
curious instances of Greek myths in Christian 
rites among the inhabitants of the Cyclades. 


Blackwood’s Magazine is noticeable only for a 
clever story, ‘‘ Plain Frances Mowbray,” which 
gives a lively picture of English life in Venice 
and of the good fortune of a matrimonial ad- 
venturess. 


In the Deutsche Rundschau Herr Herzog gives 
a vivid sketch of modern progress in an article 
on ‘‘ Die Einwirkungen der modernen Verkehrs- 
mittel auf die Culturentwicklung.” His 
general conclusion is that the discovery of rail- 
ways and the electric telegraph has tended to 
democratise society and substitute practical 
materialism for any moral ideal of life. Only 
when commerce has become truly world-wide, 
and national interests have ceased to jar and 
conflict, must we look for a world-state in 
which ideal ends again will meet with due 
recognition. Freiherr von Liliencron, in a 
paper on ‘‘ Die Kunst der Conversation,” under- 
takes the defence of German ‘‘ Ernst’ against 
French ‘‘ esprit’’ as a basis for social life. An 
English bystander is probably inclined to sug- 
gest a happy blending of the two. Dr. H. 
Hiiffer publishes some hitherto unprinted letters 
of Heine to his friend Johann Hermann Det- 
mold. They are the scanty records of a friend- 
ship of thirty years, and are of great importance 
for Heine’s biography, especially as regards 
his life in Paris and his relations to his wife. 

Dr. LUDWIG GEIGER has begun a new journal 
which promises to be of great literary import- 
ance, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Kultur und Litteratur 
der Renaissance. (Leipzig: Seeman.) In the 
first number the editor contributes a very 
thorough study of the life and writings of 
Publio Fausto Andrelini, of Forli, who taught 
in Paris from 1489 to 1518, and did much to 
quicken the impulse of humanism in France. 
Herr Grimm examines Vasari’s authority for 
the statement that Michelangelo finished four 
statues of captives for the tomb of Julius II. 
He comes to the conclusion that Vasari was 
mistaken, and that only two, now in the Louvre, 
were really his work. Herr Zupitza criticises 
**Three Middle-English versions of Boccaccio’s 
story of Ghismonda and Guiscardo””—one by 
Banister, a second by Walter, and a third 
anonymous. Besides these articles are pub- 
lished unprinted letters of Guarino and Reuchlin. 
This new quarterly journal has every prospect 
of filling a decided need in literature, and 
bringing to light much new material for literary 
history. 

Vou. VI. of the Biblioteca de las Tradiciones 
Populares Espaiiolas is devoted to a traditional- 
topographical description and map of the town 
of Burguillos in Estremadura. In this way 
folk-lore joins hands with local archaeology. 
The idea is good, and well carried out ; and yet 
we almost shudder at the amount of reading 
required, if every town and village of Europe 
is to be treated on this scale. 























M. DE LAVELEYE ON J. 8. MILL. 


M. EMILz DE LAVELBY® has reprinted from 
the Revue de Belgique a paper entitled ‘‘ Lettres 
inédites de Stuart Mill,’’ which cannot fail to 
have much interest for Englishmen. It is 
published at Paris by Germer-Baillére. The 
letters themselves are not perhaps very im- 
portant, except as throwing light upon the 
relations between the two men, for it appears 
that more than one of M. de Laveleye’s best- 
known works was directly inspired by the 
suggestions of Mill. Concerning the burning 
question of the ‘unearned increment,” it is 
curious to learn that Mill’s doctrine, almost in 
the precise form recently promulgated by the 
President of the Board of Trade, has been 
incorporated in Belgian legislation since the 
beginning of the present century. The Law 


of September 16th, 1807, article 30, runs 
thus: 


‘* Lorsque, par l’ouverture de nouvelles rues, par 
la formation de places nouvelles, par la construction 
de quais ou par tous autres travaux publics 
généraux, départementaux ou communaux, des 
propriétés privées auront acquis une notable aug- 
mentation de valeur, ces propriétés pourront étre 
chargées de payer une indemnité qui pourras’élever 
jusqu’a la valeur de la moitié des avantages qu’ elles 
auront acquis.’’ 


We are sure that our readers will be glad to 
have before them in M. de Laveleye’s own 
words his estimate of Mill asa man and asa 
social reformer. 


** Mill parlait avec une admirable clarté, mais sans 
nulle chaleur. Sa voix, quoique gréle, portait loin, 
parce que le timbre en était élevé et mordant. Son 
argumentation était de la logique pure. Quelques 
faits indiqués mais peu développés. Quoiqu’il 
parlat devant un auditoire démocratique, nul appel 
adressé au sentiment. I] voulait convaincre, 
éclairer, non émouvoir, entrainer. Son discours 
eit été mieux 4 sa place dans une académie de 
savants que dans ce meeting populaire. Mais il le 
voulait ainsi. II efit rougi d’un succés da a ce que 
nous appelons I’ éloquence. 

‘*Tl m’engagea a aller le voir 4 Blackheath, prés 
de Greenwich. Il y occupait une petite villa pen- 
dant les quelques mois qu’il passait en Angleterre. 
Il résidait la plus grande partie de l'année aux 
environs d’ Avignon, ov il avait acheté une propriété 
pour ne pas s’cloigner du tombeau de sa compagne 
adorée, qu’il allait visiter chaque jour. Ce n’est 
pas sans une vive émotion que je pénétrai dans la 
demeure du maitre vénéré, dont les écrits étaient 
depuis longtemps ma lecture habituelle. Son 
accueil, extrémement cordial, eit di me mettre 
a l’aise; mais il y avait en lui une certaine dignité 
mélancolique qui imposait. Je le vois encore 
devant moi, comme si j’y étais. Le salon était 
sombre et sévére: d terre, un tapis ture aux 
nuances foncées; le long des murs, des biblio- 
théques basses, dont les tablettes étaient garnies 
de souvenirs et d’objets d’art ; sur le fond obscur 
se détachait son grand front, chauve et pile, et son 
profil aigu d’une extréme finesse. Les yeux 
étaient gris, pas grands, mais lumineux, d’une 
lumiére grise et froide. Oontrairement 4 l’habi- 
tude des Anglais, dans la journée, il était vétu 
tout de noir, comme un pasteur. Portait-il ainsi, 
en ses vétements, un deuil qui répondait 4 celui 
qu’il conservait si profond, si fidéle au fond de 
V’aime? 

‘*Je n’essayerai pas ici d'émettre un jugement 
sur les travaux du grand économiste et je ne pour- 
rais, d’ailleurs, parler de la partie philosophique de 
son ceuvre. Mais j’estime que, dans le domaine 
des sciences sociales, les deux auteurs 4 qui notre 
génération doit le plus de vérités utiles, sont 
Yocqueville et Stuart Mill. Tous deux ont 
examiné 4 fond le grand probléme de notre époque, 
Vorganisation de la démocratie. Seulewent 
Tocqueville n’a pas bien vu les conséquences 
éconumiques des progrés de l’égalité, et ce qu'il 
en a apercu le remplissait d'ivnquiétudes. Mill, au 
contraire, a nettement discerué lapproche dune 
‘re de réformes sociales, et il l'a saluée avec 
confiance, avec sywpathie, parfois méme ave¢ 
enthousiasme.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TRACT OF BISHOP KXEN’s, 
Oxford: March 7, 1885. 

In the Bodleian Catalogue, among other 
entries under Tomas Ken, are the following: 
(1) A Letter to the Author of a Sermon entitled 
‘A Sermon preached at the funeral of her 

late Majesty Queen Mary,” 1695. 
(2) A dutifull Letter from a Prelate to a Prelate, 
relating to matters of grand concern, 1703. 
[To it is appended A Letter from Mr. 
D—el to Dr. Tillotson to prove Non- 

Jurors no Schismaticks.] 

The second tract is a simple reprint of the first, 





with the addition of this letter. Now this tract 
is summarily rejected by Round in his Preface 
to the Prose Works of Ken. Anderdon con- 
demns it even more decisively in his Life of 
Ken, by a Layman (ed. 1851), p. 418. He 
remarks : 
“ It is a tissue of bitter obloquy against the Queen 
and the Archbishop, wholly inconsistent with the 
meek spirit of the author of the ‘Practice of 
Divine Love.’ It was not likely that he should 
now, for the first time, and on such an occasion, 
enter the lists of a political controversy. If any- 
thing could draw him out of his retirement into 
the din of a contentious world, this at least was 
a topic uncongenial to him. . . . In all his acknow- 
ledged writings, or in his correspondence, no ex- 
pression can be found that is akin to the whole 
tenor of this Letter of vehement animadversion. 
Ken, therefore, we may be sure, was not the 
author.” 
In his second edition " oat of Cis Senet 4 
much ter length (vol. ii., pp. 89q9q-); 
having evidently re-read it in the interval, but 
rejects the suggestion of Ken’s authorship as 
decisively as before, attributing it to Hickes. 
The pamphlet, it might be urged, is curiously 
characteristic of Ken’s attitude towards the 
Queen and Archbishop Tenison. The writer 
has but one fault to find with the former—her 
breach of the fifth commandment; but, as 
concerns the Archbishop, he is as severe as 
Ken was in the case of Bishop Kidder. A 
sage in Hearne’s Diary, however, not quoted 
y Anderdon, seems to me to put Ken’s author- 
ship almost beyond question. Hearne writes 
on February 7, 170}: ‘‘ Mr. Dodwell tells me his 
Letter to Dr. Tillotson to prevent the schism 
is printed with Bp. Kenn’s Letter to Dr. 
Tennison conc. the Death of the Princess of 
Orange.” And, February 15: ‘‘The Letter 
above mention’d of Bp. Kenn, conc. the Death 
of the Princess of Orange, is thus intitled, A 
Dutifull Letter from a Prelate to a Prelate, relating 
to matters of grand concern, &c.” This letter 
to Tillotson was evidently published with Dod- 
well’s full sanction po approval, and it is 
exceedingly probable that the ‘‘ Prelate” was 
likewise consulted before his own letter was 
reprinted. Dodwell, an intimate friend of 
both, and the “‘great Lay Dictator” among 
the non-jurors, must surely have known whether 
the Prelate was Hickes or Ken. We have, 
therefore, Dodwell’s authority (and higher we 
could scarcely have) for attributing this tract to 
Ken; and Hearne was, I cannot but think, 
fully justified, in his Catalogue of Dodwell's 
works prefixed to the Dissertation on Wood- 
ward’s shield (see No. xxxvi.), in describing it 
without hesitation as a work of the deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. C. E. Dose. 








DEATH OF OROMWELL’S SON. 
London: March 8, 1885. 

It has hitherto been supposed that Cromwell’s 
son Oliver was killed in the Civil War, though 
it has never been known where or when. The 
following extract from The Parliament Scout 
of March 15-22, 1643, settles the question: 
‘*Cromwell hath lost his eldest son, who is 
dead of the smallpox in Newport [Pagnel], a 
civil young gentleman, and the joy of his father.” 

After this we can understand better Crom- 
well’s words in his letter to Walton (Carlyle, 
Letter xxi.), ‘‘Sir, you know my own trials 
this way.” Incidentally, the quotation puts 
an end for ever to the pretensions of the Squire 
Papers to be genuine. 

> a note to the letter quoted above Carlyle 
gives a statement of the imaginary Squire as 
given after Marston Moor, ‘“‘I thought he,” 
i.e., Cromwell, ‘‘ looked sad and wearied, for he 
had had a sad loss; young Oliver got killed 
not long before, I heard. It was near Knares- 
borough, and 80 more got killed.” 

SAMUEL R, GARDINER. 





TWO QUERIES. 
Baroda, India: Jan. 3, 1885. 
Will some reader of the AcapEMyY kindly 
inform me > are alluded to in the two follow 
ing 
(1) ‘* him of Cordova dead.”’ 
(Ben Jonson, Lines prefixed to First Folio 
Shakespeare.) 


(2) “‘ that Content ~~ wealth 
The Sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned.”’ 


(Shelley, Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples.) 
My failure to find the needed information in 
the scanty library of an Indian bungalow is 
my apology for troubling the readers of the 
ACADEMY with such trivial queries. L. 








ARETHUSA AND ALPHEUS. 
London: Mareh 8, 1885. 

These further notes on the emergence of 
Alpheus after his long dive in pursuit of 
Arethusa may, perhaps, be admitted. 

The Pindaric phrase, &uxvevua ’AAgeod, is ren- 
dered by Boeckh ‘‘ requies Alphei,” by Donald- 
son ‘‘the resting-place of Alpheus,” so by 
Paley (1868), so by Myers (1874). Leopold 
Schmidt gives us the somewhat closer ‘‘ Erho- 
lungsplatz,” and Hartung the far remoter 
‘“‘ Aufblick.” Cary (1833), with nearly accurate 
sense for the entire passage, writes : 

** Ortygia, thou all-hallowed breathing-place 

Where Alpheus lifts his weary head ; 
Syracusa’s bloomy grace, 
Delos’ sister, Dian’s bed.’’ 

Watkiss Lloyd, in History of Sicily (1872), 

p. 326, translates : 

‘* Ortygia! sacred breathing-place of Alpheus ! 
Sprout of glorious Sicily ! couch of Artemis ! 
Delos’ sister !”’ 

Cary’s translation would have been better 

without the epithet ‘‘ weary,” and ‘‘ Syracusa’s 

bloomy grace” misses the local propriety of 

Pindar, who calls the islet Ortygia a sprout 

or offshoot of the glorious city of Syracuse, 

not, as Donaldson says, for reasons which 
equally applied to the four divisions of the 
city itself, but with reference to its peculiar 
position. Pindar, by calling Ortygia “ sister 
of Delos,” refers to it as still an island—an 
island of Artemis most peculiarly, her couch. 

This is reason good enough for believing that 

the female head on early Syracusan coins, 

which on the celebrated Demareteion is within 

a ring, which again is encircled by dolphins 

swimming freely round it, is the Artemis of 

the islet Ortygia. The nymph Arethusa might 
prefer a plausible claim, but that the symbol 
of Gelon’s victory over the Carthaginians can 
scarcely be assigned to less than a superior 
goddess (see Mr. Percy Gardner's T'ypes of 
Greek Coins). W. Warxiss Lioyp. 








IL GIORNO DELLE VECCHIE. 
Sald: March 7th, 1885. 

The Thursday of Mid-Lent (this year March 
12th) is called in Lombardy Ii Giorno delle 
Vecchie. The children run about crying out for 
the oldest woman, whom they want to burn; 
and failing to possess themselves of the original, 
they make a puppet representing her, which, in 
the evening, is consumed on a bonfire. 

Here, on the Lake of Garda, the blaze of 
light flaring at different points im the hills pro- 
duces a picturesque effect. 

Jacob Grimm states that a similar usage 
exists at Barcelona, and among the Northern 
Sclavs, who call the practice ‘‘ Babu rezati”— 
‘sawing the grandmother.” They saw their 
doll in two and then drown it. It cannot be 
doubted that the old woman on all occasions 
represents winter, who has to be destroyed to 
allow the coming of the spring. 

f. MARTINENGO-CESARESOO, 
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WINN AND GWYNN. 
University College, Cardiff: March 7, 1885, 

My letter on this subject, which appeared in 
the AcapEmy for January 24, was written in 
the hope that Prof. Rhys might favour us with 
his opinion on the question more at length, 
I may here be allowed to express regret that 
in the a by the Bodleian F my — 
might ought to suggest r. Rhys 
was emeaqubinted with that MS.—a suggestion 
which was very far from my thoughts. 

Prof. Meyer’s learned contribution (ACADEMY, 
February 21), which he modestly describes as 
‘‘remarks”’ on my letter, calls for a few words 
of comment. With what Dr. Meyer says about 
taking information at second-hand all will 
agree. But I cannot see the applicability of 
his remark I 4 I rely on . ayo . 
O’Curry’s, ‘“‘ without asking where he got i 
and what it is worth.’”’ I expressly stated, in 
O’Curry’s own words, that he got his informa- 
tion from the Book of Leinster. The “ worth” 
of the statement consisted simply in its accu- 
racy, except in one particular, to which I also 
specially called attention; and, as regards that 
sactlentoe point, I preferred the form snaelé to 
suaelt, because I thought that (whether it was 
@ misprint or a misreading on O’Curry’s part) 
comparison with the Welsh senyllt showed it to 
be the correct form. It is quite possible that 
the scribe of the Book of Leinster made a 
mistake. But that readers might take the 
identification based on such an assumption for 
what it might be worth, I particularly called 
attention to the correction, already made in 
the Index to O’Curry’s own work. 

In my reference to the interchange of b and 
m assumed in connecting Baiscne with Macsen 
the addition of the words ‘“‘in the two lan- 

” was perhaps unnecessary. I was 

inking chiefly of the confusion of the two 
letters in Welsh, as illustrated by such forms as 
math for bath. It may be difficult to determine 
exactly how early this confusion began ; but it 
may well have begun early enough to account 
for the ap nce of an original Baiscne under 
the form in our existing MSS, And, 
as already suggested, the change in this case 
may have been facilitated by the existence 
already of a similar form for the Roman Maxi- 
mianus. The identity of the names Nuada and 
Nudd is admitted, but an obstacle to the 
identification of the persons is found in the fact 
that Gwynn is the son of Nudd, whereas Finn 
is the ‘‘ great-grandchild of Nuada’s grandson.” 
I must confess I cannot see in this any great 
objection to the identification. I cannot 


accredit any of these legendary pedigrees with | py 


the authoritativeness of a modern register of 
bi and do not feel that a discrepancy with 
to the position of a particular name in 
the two lists is so material. And, according to 
Dr. M himself, though the Irish hero 
three ‘Gistinet pedigrees assigned to him, he 
still remains one and the same Finn. Why, 
then, should the variation just mentioned in 
the Welsh and Irish i be so fatal an 
obstacle to the identification of Finn and 
Gwynn ? THomas PowWEL. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 
Lianwrin, Machynlleth: March 10, 1885. 

Referring to Lord Southesk’s communication 
in the ACADEMY of March 7, I may say that 
Vallancey is altogether in error when he states 
that the Welsh call the wren ‘‘bren, king.” 
In no of Wales, and in no Welsh docu- 
ments, is the wren ever called bren. a word, by 
the way, which does not exist in the language. 
Brenin is the ordinary Welsh term for king, 
but it is never applied to the wren or any bird 
whatever. 

While on the subject of the wren, I may 
mention that something similar te the ‘‘ hunt- 








ing of the wren” was not unknown in the 
principality as late as about a century ago, or 
ter. In the Christmas holidays it was the 
custom of a certain number of young men, not 
necessarily boys, to visit the abodes of such 
couples as been married within the year. 
The order of the night—for it was strictly 
a nightly performance—was to this effect. 
Having caught a wren, they placed it on a 
miniature bier made for the occasion, and 
carried it in procession towards the house which 
they intended to visit. Having arrived, they 
serenaded the master and mistress of the house 
under their bedroom window with the follow- 
ing doggerel : 
“* Dyma’r dryw, 

Os yw en A 

Neu’dderyn to 

Z gael ei rostio.”’ 
That is, ‘‘ Here is the wren, if it is alive, or 
& sparrow to be roasted.” If they could not 
catch a wren for the occasion, it was lawful 
to substitute a ow (aderyn to). The hus- 
band, if agreeable, would then open the door, 
admit the party, and regale them with plenty 
of Christmas ale, the obtaining of which being 
the principal object of the whole performance. 
The company then departed in a merry mood. 
Other houses in the district, if similarly cir- 
cumstanced, would be visited on subsequent 
_—_ until the Epiphany, which was called 
‘*distyll y gwylian,” or ebb of the holidays, 
when all festivities connected with Christmas 
terminated. D. Sirvan Evans. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEKR. 
Monpay, March 16, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “The Northern 
Frontages of China, Part VIL., the Shato Turks,” 
by Mr. H. H. Howorth. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Fossil Botany and 
Bearing on Evolution,” by Mr. W. P. J " 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Car- 
ving and Furniture,” by Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen. 
8.30 pa. Colonial Institute: “ Western Aus- 
tralia,” by Sir F. Napier Broome. 
AY, March 17,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Diges- 
tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. Gamgee. 
7.45p.m. Statistical. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers : ‘The Construction of 
Locomotive Engines, and Results of their Working 
on the L. B. & 8. C. R.,” by Mr. W. Stroudley. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Congo and the 
Conference in reference to Commercial Geography,” 
by Commander Cameron. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Collection of Birds 
made during the Voyage of the Marchesa,” by Dr. 
F. H. H. Guillemard; * The Butterflies of Timor- 
Laut,” by Dr. Meyer; *‘ Notes on the Peruvian 
Cliff-Swallow,” rof. W. Nation; ‘*The Theory 
of Sexual Dimorphism,” by Mr. Jean Stolamann. 
WEDNESDAY, 18, 11.30 a.m. Museum : 
“ Egyptian Antiquities,’’ by Miss Beloe. 
7 p.m. y of Architects. 
8 R= Dopey of Arts: ‘“‘ The Rivers Pollution 
Bill,” by Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund. 
URSDAY, March 19.3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The 
New Chemistry,”’ by Prof. Dewar. 
4.30p.m. Royal Society. 
8p.m. Linnean: *‘New Genere. and Ppectes of 
Hydroids from H. Gatty’s Collection,” Prof. 
‘Abmen: “Plants of Moresby, Basilisk, O’ Neill, and 
Margaret Islands, 8.E. New Guinea,” by Mr. 
Wm. E. Armit. 
8 p.m. Historical: ‘‘The Development of the 
Fine Arts under the Puritans,” by Mr. J. Foster 


er. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Inland Navigation,” 
by Sir C. A. Hartley. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: ‘‘ The Gate-House 
Chapel, xden, Staffordshire,” by Mr. G. Wardle. 
Feimay, March 20, 11.30a.m. British Museum: “ Egyp- 

tian Art,” by Miss Beloe. 

8 p.m. ilological: A paper by Mr. H. Sweet. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ** Liquid Films,” by 

Prof. A. W. Riicker. 
Royal Institution : 
fr. 


SATURDAY, March 21, 3 ag 
“Richard Wagner,” by Mr. C. Armbruste 





SCIENCE. 


Scientific Papers and Addresses. By George 
Rolleston. Arranged and Edited by Wm. 
Turner, with a Biographical Sketch by 
E. B. Tylor. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

AprquaTELy to review these two interesting 


and suggestive volumes would be nothing less 
than to review Rolleston. Every page in 








the whole collection smacks intensely of that 
vivid, keen, acute, powerful, discursive, and 
(to say the whole truth) somewhat crotchety 
and oblique personality. The book is instinct 
throughout with the still persistent vitality of 
Rolleston’s virile and unique genius. For he 
had genius—no man more powerfully im- 
pressed all who saw him with an abiding 
sense of that divine gift—and yet it was 
genius frittered away on an infinity of sub- 
jects that all, in the end, failed to build up for 
im in any way a lasting pyramid. His 
work lacked the needful uniformity and har- 
mony of purpose. Von omnis moritur; but 
what survives of him survives rather in the 
minds and memories of those who knew him 
than in any distinct objective monument. 
His brief immortality will not perhaps out- 
live the last remnants of the generations that 
moved with him. This is a pity, indeed ; for 
Rolleston’s mind was one so wide and varied, 
that if it had only possessed the one deficient 
quality of concentration it might have done 
great and wonderful things in its own fashion. 
Unlike so many of the new and rising school 
of biologists, the vigorous Yorkshireman had 
interests and ideas far beyond the mere 
technical details of his own peculiar chosen 
science. A classical man by early training, 
he took to biology in mature days of pure 
predilection, and carried into his new work 
something of the literary grace and broader 
culture derived from his first and earliest 
sphere of serious study. Indeed, it was the 
very breadth and universality of Rolleston’s 
interests that prevented him from stamping 
any more solid and permanent mark upon the 
world than the mark which he has left (alas! 
too sparsely) on the minds and modes of 
thought of the younger men of science trained 
under his eye at the Oxford Museum. In his 
later days, at least, it was almost impossible 
for him to speak publicly upon any subject 
under the sun without dragging in incident- 
ally, in the course of his remarks, the un- 
speakable Turk, the wickedness of cremation, 
the evils of alcohol, the aspirations of the 
struggling Greek nationality, and all the 
other. thousand-and-one questions of the 
moment on which his ardent nature always 
felt so strongly, and spoke so fluently, so 
fervidly, and so well. It must be candidly 
confessed, however, that, on the whole, the 
contents of these two posthumous volumes 
are atrifle disappointing. They hold so much 


.| less of final value than one would have 


imagined must necessarily remain from so 
long, so useful, and so animated a life. Some 
excellent notes on the brains of men and other 
anthropoids ; a valuable paper on the placental 
structures of the Tenrec; several masterly 
dissertations on prehistoric British skulls; an 
interesting discussion on the ancient Greek 
cat; a few admirable descriptions of archaeo- 
logical researches; and some addresses and 
speeches on various occasions—these, strange 
to say, form the only available relics of the 
eloquent professor whom we all remember 
with so much respectful admiration and love ; 
and they seem, indeed, but a pitiable fraction 
of his impressive individuality to hand down 
(on some musty shelf of a library book-case) 
to those who come after us, and who knew 
not Rolleston. After all, it was the char- 
acter itself, rather than its mere external 
expression, that impressed itself so vividly on 
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the mind of every friend or pupil; and the 
mere character, even when so sterling, so 
noble, and so beautiful as Rolleston’s, can 
hardly ever produce much effect beyond the 
comparatively narrow circle of personal ac- 
quaintances. The brilliant, exuberant, diffuse, 
and fragmentary intellect has left nothing 
worthy to speak for it hereafter. Dr. Tylor 
has prefixed to these too scanty remains a 
very interesting and appreciative sketch of 
Rolleston’s personal life and opinions; and 
Prof.-Turner has edited the entire collection 
with great care, accuracy, and judgment. 
Would there had been something more to 
edit—some great work thoroughly commen- 
surate with the power and fertility of that 
quick, clear, and enthusiastic temperament! 
Grant ALLEN. 








TWO BOOKS ON BUDDHIST LAW. 


King Wagani’s Dhammasattha. Text, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. Edited by Dr. Forchham- 
mer. (Rangoon.) 


Notes on Buddhist Law. By John Jardine, 
Judicial Commissioner of British Burma. 
(Rangoon. ) 

IT is well known that the English Government 

in India, desirous, and properly desirous, of 

interfering as little as possible with the ancient 
traditional customs of the people, has ordained 
that in all matters of inheritance and of 
marriage arrangements they shall be judged by 
their own law. It is not so well known how 
great are the difficulties in the practical carry- 
ing out of this laudable intention. As regards 
the Muhammadans the matter is comparatively 
easy. The Moslems have laws applicable, and 
intended to be applied, to the whole Moslem 
community ; and it is not difficult to ascertain 
whether any particular individual belongs or 
not to that community. With the rest of our 
fellow subjects in India the case is far otherwise. 

They neither form one community nor is there 

any one authoritative system of law that is 

applicable, or was ever intended to be applied, 
to all the numerous and intricate divisions into 
which they are split up. 

It is true that the English legislators, in 
establishing the important principle above re- 
ferred to, speak of all non-Muhammadan natives 
of India as ‘‘ Hindus ”’ ; and also that there is a 
system of law called in English text-books 
“Hindu Law.” But the senna Wihaite, which is 
not found in native literature, is not only 
ambiguous, but also misleading. There are 
vast multitudes of people in India, not Mu- 
hammadans, to whom English writers do not 
hesitate to apply the term Hindu, who have 
never acknowledged as authoritative, nor 
adopted ia their daily life, what the same 
writers would undoubtedly call Hindu law. 
Among the many nations, castes, clans, and 
sects in the great continent of India, there have 
from time immemorial, and do still, prevail 
customs regarding both marriage and inherit- 
ance utterly at variance with those recorded in 
the standard mediaeval text-books of so-called 
Hindu law. And this is true not only, as is 
often supposed, of Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, 
hill tribes, and so on; but also of many others 
who would certainly, by English writers, be 
called Hindus. 

For the so-called Hindu law is a later digest 
of the various handbooks of established custom, 
written, since the rise of Buddhism, by Brah- 
mans of different schools for their fellow Brah- 
mans. Though these ancient handbooks speak 
incidentally of other ancient castes now nearly, 
or _— extinct, they look at every question 
exclusively from the Brahman point of view ; 
and the law based upon them would most ap- 





propriately be called the Brahman law. As 
the ascendancy of the Brahmans in matters of 
religion spread gradually, and more especially 
after the fall of Buddhism, through the centre 
and south of India, the peoples who acknow- 
ledged them as the chief among religious 
teachers did not necessarily adopt their cus- 
toms. The Brahmans themselves were sup- 
porters of local usages. Such usages continued 
often long after a particular tribe had been 
Brahminised—had become what would now 
be called Hindus; and very numerous must 
have been the cases like that of the Tamils of 
Ceylon, who are Hindus in religion, but follow 
the local law, the Tesavalammei, in their cus- 
toms of inheritance and marriage. 

Unfortunately, however, the Ceylon Tesa- 
valammei stands alone as an example of a 
statement of what law, when it was not Brah- 
man law, was actually current among Hindus. 
The Brahman literature is naturally silent as 
regards any other law than that by which the 
caste privileges of the Brahmans were so 
strongly supported, and hitherto no books of 
the Jains or Buddhists on legal subjects have 
been found, or even known to exist, in India. 
The Brahmans have succeeded in suppressing, 
within India itself, all the varied results of the 
famous school of Buddhist learning at Nalanda. 
What has been rescued of them in Nepal or 
China gives us nothing, unless, perhaps, inci- 
dentally, on law. No Palilaw book is known 
of in Ceylon, though in the portion of the 
Mahdvansa not edited by Turnour, a good 
Buddhist king is praised for judging according 
to Manu (India Office MS., chap. lxxx., v. 27), 
and though the Kandians have a very distinc- 
tive and settled set of legal customs which are 
still, in part. the Jex fori of the country.* 

Yet it cannot be doubted that the Buddhists 
in India did, in fact, have a system of law, 
based on Buddhist ethics, and therefore very 
different from the Brahman law, which alone 
has survived. We know from the elaborate 
code of canon law preserved in the Vinaya, 
which reached its perfection as early as the 
fourth century B.c., that they possessed, in 
a very remarkable degree, the judicial ability 
necessary for the framing of a system of civil 
law. And now comes the peculiarly opportune 
discovery of a number of Buddhist civil law 
works in Burma, themselves late in date, but 
founded on earlier works, and thus preserving 
to us an invaluable, if only imperfect, record of 
the lost Buddhist laws of India. 

So long ago as the year 1852 Dr. Rost, the 
learned librarian of the India Office, had 
already brought one of these Pali books, the 
Manu-sdéra Dhammasattha, to the notice of 
European scholars; and in 1882 Dr. Fiihrer, of 
Bombay. contributed an article to the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the same subject. Dr. Forch- 
hammer now gives us the full text of another 
(unfortunately in the Burmese character and 
interlarded with a Burmese paraphrase); and 
Mr. Jardine, in his above-mentioned work, 
discusses, with much judgment and acumen, a 
number of very interesting points in the Pali 
Buddhist law, more especially important from 
the point of view of the practical administra- 
tion of that law in Burma. In 1883 Mr. Jardine 
further offered a prize of 1,000 rupees for 
the best essay on the sources and development 
of Burmese law, from the era of the first in- 
troduction of the Indian law to the tine of the 
British occupation of Pegu. From advance 
proof-sheets of the successful essay, a forth- 
coming work by Dr. Forchhammer, it appears 

* The authorities on Kandian law at present 
accessible to European scholars are very imperfect 
and fragmentary. It is much to be desired that 





someone in Ceylon would give us a full account of 
the whole of it as it existed before the English 
conquest of Kandy. 





that the total number of the Buddhist law 
books is not inconsiderable. There are:—1, 
The Dhammavildsa written about 1174, A.p. ; 
2. The Wagaru Dhammasattha, ascribed to King 
Wargaru of Martaban (1281-1306); 3. The 
Manu-sdra, above referred to, written at the 
close of the last century; 4. The Manu Kyay; 
5. The Manu Wannand; 6. The Vinicchaya 
Pakdsint; 7. The Moha Vicchedani, and others, 
whose names are not specified. Some of these 
are in Pali, some in Bumnese. The views of law 
enunciated in them were derived by the 
Burmese from settlers from South India, who 
were probably in great part Buddhists, and 
who colonised the coast line of Burma during 
the centuries previous to the year 1000 of our 
era. The Buddhist books naturally ignore all 
the peculiarly Brahmanical side of the so-called 
Hindu law, vnd show no acquaintance with the 
commentaries and later digests on which that 
law, as now administered in our courts, so very 
largely, not to say exclusively, depends. But 
they do involve a knowledge of general princi- 
ples found in the earlier Brahmanical works. 
For these and other reasons, both Dr. Fiihrer 
and Dr. Forchhammer believe the Pali Buddhist 
law to be derived, not from the existing code of 
Manu, but either independently from the pre- 
existing customs of which that Code is a sum- 
mary, or from a recension of Manu older than 
that now extant. 

It would be impossible to state as yet how far 
these conclusions will be finally accepted. But 
it would also be impossible to exaggerate the 
importance, either for the practical administra- 
tion of law in our courts, or for the history of 
law in India, of these Buddhist works. I am 
making arrangements to publish the Pali ones, as 
soon as possible, in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, where in Roman type and with English 
translations, they will be accessible even to 
those European students of the history of Indian 
law who do not read the Burmese character. 
And it would be a most excellent thing if the 
rare knowledge of Dr. Forchhammer could be 
made more exclusively available for the study 
of this literature by the establishment of a 
chair of Pali and Buddhist law in connection 
with the Educational Syndicate of Rangoon, or, 
better still, in connection with a University 
College to be established there. 

T. W. Ruys-Davips. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS OF THE INDO- 
EUROPEAN VERB. 
Oxford : Feb. 24, 1885. 

Prof. Sayce, in his interesting contribution to 
the first number of the Jnternationale Zeitschrift 
fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1884) 
on the ‘‘ Person-endings of the Indo-European 
Verb,” considers that ‘“‘the verbal conjugation 
was primitively pépou, pepés, pepér:,” and that 
‘‘the first person singular of the verb was 
primarily a noun in the objective case. It was, 
in fact, the object of the first personal pro- 
noun.” Referring to the second person singular, 
he thinks that here ‘‘ we have again a common 
nominal suffix, and our only hesitation would 
be as to whether we should regard this suffix 
as here denoting the subjective (or nominative) 
case, or as being the suffix which we find in 
abstracts like yévo-s.” The professor proceeds 
further to explain éyhéu oépou, as ‘‘T (am) a 
bearer.” This is a decided advance upon the 
old theories of verbal formation ; but it seems 
to me that the forms of the first and second 
persons admit of a much simpler explanation. 
We know that in all languages the first and 
second personal pronouns may stand for either 
gender, and, as a matter of course, are neuter, 
this being the only gender they could take, and 
such in form the two pronouns evidently are, 
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¢.g., Sanskrit aham, tvam. If, then, we take a 
verbal form such as 47éu (for &y), we see that 
it has for its base ayo-, the stem of &yos, ‘‘a 
leader, &c.,” and that it is in reality the 
nominal predicate to the subject ¢yhéu, the 
copula being unexpressed. Hence, instead of 
éyhéu &yés for ‘I (am) a leader,” we have the 
predicate in strict agreement with its subject, 
in ¢yhéu &ydu. Now, in exactly the same way 
the second person arose; ayés is evidently 
derived from dayfs, a form which occurs in 
eb-ayhs, ‘moving well, nimble.” Here, again, 
tFéu &yhs would of course be inadmissible, since 
7Féu is of the neuter gender, consequently we 
must read tFéu ayés, i.e., ‘thou (art) moving, 
leading, &c.” E. SIBRER. 








‘* GILES”? OR “‘ GALIS’”? IN HINDUSTANI. 
March 11, 1895. 


In a review of Mr. Platts’s Hindustani Dic- 
tionary in the ACADEMY of February 28, speak- 
ing of European loan-words, I mentioned giles 
(= braces) as a word of doubtful derivation. 
There is another form of the word often used— 
galis. Iam indebted to Dr. D. Wright of St. 
Andrew’s (formerly of Nepal) for the informa- 
tion that this is simply the Scotch ‘‘ gallus,” or 
‘‘ gallows,” still used north of the Tweed for 
the southern “‘ suspenders,” or braces. As Dr. 
Wright observes, the presence of this distinc- 
tively Scotch word in the new Urdii or camp 
language of India is very significant of the 
preponderating nationality in the British occu- 
pation of that country. C. J. LA. 


[The word ‘“‘ gallows” in this sense is not pecu- 
liar to Scotland. In Yorkshire and the North 
Midland counties ‘‘ gallowses” is the word 
always used among the common people.—I"p. 
ACADEMY. | 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Tuesday the Convocation of Oxford Uni- 
versity met to discuss the proposal to grant 
£500 annually for three years for the expenses 
of the new Physiological Laboratory. About 
seven hundred members of Convocation were 
present—the largest attendance that has been 
known for many years. Afer a stormy debate, 
the motion in favour of the grant was affirmed 
by a large majority—412 votes being given 
for the proposal and 244 against it. 


Pror. HIttHovsE will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
an English version of Prof. Strasburger’s Das 
Kleine botanische Practicum, itself an abridg- 
ment of a much larger work published in the 
spring of last year. The book is intended 
primarily for students and practical workers, 
and, commencing with the most elementary 
researches, with the aid of the simplest ap- 
paratus only, it is carried up to embryological 
and other complex work. The volume will be 
fully illustrated by woodcuts drawn by the 
author, who is adding fresh notes of most recent 
information. 


_ M. CartariHac, who is about to publish an 
important work on prehistoric remains in Spain 
and Portugal, has contributed to the Matériaux 
pour Vhistoire de Vhomme a chapter in advance 
entitled “Les Grottes artificielles sépulcrales du 
Portugal.” In this paper he describes from 
personal investigation the sepulchral caves of 
Palmella, which are referred to a late period of 
the Neolithic age. Among the interesting 
relics accompanying the interments in these 
caves are some beads of a green mineral, prob- 
ably akin to the callaite of Pliny, and similar to 
the turquoise-like mineral which occurs among 
the prehistoric remains in the Morbihan. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Public Orator of Cambridge, Mr. Sandys, 
has nearly completed a critical and explanatory 
edition of the ‘‘ Orator”’ of Cicero. 


Pror. GILDERSLEEVE has in the press an 
edition of the Olympic and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar, with introductory essay, dissertation 
on the metres, and notes, critical and explana- 
tory. It will form part of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers’ ‘‘ Classical Series for Schools and 
Colleges.” 


THE work entitled, Sénéque e¢ la Mort 
d’ Agrippine, Etude Historique (published under 
the pseudonym of H. Dacbert), of which a 
notice appeared in the ACADEMY of last week, 
has now been acknowledged by its author, and 
appears with some additions and rearrange- 
ments under his real name, as Etudes sur la Vie 
de Sénéque, par P. Hochart (Paris: E. Leroux). 


M. James DARMESTBTER has been unani- 
mously recommended by the professors of the 
College de France for the professorship of 
Persian, and M. Louis Havet for the Latin 
professorship. The recommendations of the 
Académie des Inscriptions have to be given in 
during this month, and it is expected that the 
appointments will be made before Easter. M. 
Louis Léger has been appointed to the chair of 
Slavonic languages and literature. 


WE have received from Srinitha Misra, an 
enterprising publisher at Calcutta, a new edition 
of the Adhydtma-Rdméyana, with a Bengali 
translation by Nilakanta Tarkavagis. There 
have been several editions of this popular text, 
which originally formed a portion of the 
Brahménda-Purdna, but this is the first accom- 
panied by a Bengali translation. An English 
translation of it would be valuable, as giving 
an insight into the mystic worship of Rama. 


In the Nordisk Revy for February 28 is an 
article by Gustav Stjernstrém on Miss Otté’s 
Simplified Grammar of the Swedish Language. 
Herr Stjernstrém refers with approval to our 
criticism of Miss Otté’s two volumes in the 
‘* Simplified Grammars” series (ACADEMY, Sep- 
tember 13, 1884), but considers our reviewer 
too indulgent in ascribing the defects of the 
books rather to hasty preparation and to the 
conditions imposed by the publisher than to 
the author’s want of knowledge of the subject. 


A NEW work, by M. Haillant, of Epinal, 
entitled Essai sur un patois vosgien : Dictionnaire 
phonétique et etymologique (Paris: Maison- 
neuve), is announced for publication by sub- 
scription. The book will consist of two octavo 
volumes of three hundred pages each, and the 
subscription price will be six francs. 


Tne Literarisches Centralblatt for March 7 
contains a review by Prof. Schuchardt of A. 
Alexandroff’s pamphlet (Warsaw, 1884) on the 
substitutions for the separate sounds and the 
sound-groups of the normal Russian language 
made in the pronunciation of a patient whose 
tongue has, in consequence of cancroides, been 
almost completely amputated. Excepting the 
labials, p, b, m, f, v, all these sounds and sound- 
groups are strangely modified, and / and r, 
especially between vowels, are often dropped 
altogether. 


A GAULISH lady’s golden ring, found in one 
of the eastern departments of France, has just 
been presented to the Académie des Inscriptions. 
It is octagonal, and bears the following inscrip- 
tiun, four letters being on each of the first six 
faces, five on the seventh, and one on the 
eighth : 

ADIA | NTVN | NENI | EXVE | RTIN | rNAP | PISET | V 
That is: Adiantunneni Exvertini Nappis Etu, 
‘* Nappis Etu, or perhaps Nappisetu, (gave this) 
to Adiantunnena (daughter) of Exvertinios.” 
The lady’s name may be explained by Welsh 





add-iant, “longing,” Irish é¢ ‘‘ zelus,” Sanskrit 


yatna. Her father’s name, if we strip off the 
two prepositional prefixes, ex and ver, seems 
cognate with o@¢mos, ‘‘ strong, mighty.” 

In our report of the meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society (ACADEMY, March 7 
the words tis oderns in the second line of Prof. 
Clark’s restoration of the Brough Inscription 
should read 705 oderys. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownine Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. $7). 


Mr. Avoustine Brreett in the Chair. The first 
paper read was on ‘‘ The Case of Louscha”’ (in ‘‘ Ivan 
Ivanovitch ”’), by Mr. J. J. Britton. The writer 
took the view that Louscha, not being a heroine, 
but a common-place everyday sort of woman, had 
done all she could to save her children, and that 
it is unfair on the part of everyday, common- 
place people to blame her for not being a heroine, 
‘*Itis not given to every woman, no, nor to one 
man or woman in ten thousand, to fight a 
Marathon against an army of wolves. Louscha, 
poor simple country village wife, was set abreast 
of an occasion which demanded a heroine—and 
she was none.” Besides, ‘‘ the wild frenzy and 
speechless horror of death may be reasonably held. 
by a thoughtful jury, to extenuate’’ what would 
be inexcusable under other circumstances. The 
men of the Mignonette, who killed the boy to save 
their own lives, were surely more culpable, by far, 
than Louscha; yet we acquitted them. We must 
believe Louscha’s story, for it is manifest she had no 
time to concoct one. ‘*Onthe whole, I hold Louscha 
guiltless—weak, but guiltless—and Ivan Ivanovitch 
a hot-headed and rash man.’’ The poem itself 
is a masterpiece of vivid etory-telling, the incidents 
take fast hold on the memory, and it 8 well 
aloud.—The Chairman, after noting the fine artistic 
setting of the poem and the faithfulness of its 
localisation, deprecated the discussion of either 
Louscha’s or Ivan’s guilt in a spirit of nisi prius. 
The case must be tried before another and higher 
tribunal than the old Bailey. On the whole, he 
sided with Ivan. Ina Russian village all were 
bound together by the closest ties, and had a 
corporate existence. Louscha would inevitably 
have found existence impossible among her old 
triends, and could not have gone away. She would 
in time have become the nucleus of an evil tradition. 
Ivan saw all this and more, and his sudden act 
was that of a social purifier. We cannot pity 
Louscha for the swift death that overtook her.—Mr. 
Furnivall had never had any doubt of the justice 
of Ivan’s act. Louscha was not merely no heroine : 
she had violated the holiest instincts of mother- 
hood ; she was thus a monster, and deserved the 
swift death which had overtaken her.—Dr. Berdoe 
took the opposite view. He had such faith in the 
unselfishness of mothers, that he felt sure Louscha 
had not merely done all she could, but that what 
she had done came from no stifling of true in- 
stincts, but directly from the impulse of her truest 
instincts as amother. His experience in the world 
had given him little faith in the verdict of men in 
such a case, and none at all in self-constituted 
social purifiers.—Mr. Gonner thought the case not 
one as between Louscha and Ivan, for the guilt of 
the one need not exonerate the other from censure. 
Louscha, he thought, had saved her own life at 
the sacrifice of her children’s: this stamped her 
conduct with selfishness and reveals her guilt. 
— The second paper read was one by Mr. 
B. L. Moseley on Miss Alma Murray's perform- 
ance of Constance in ‘‘In a Balcony”’ at the 
Browning Society’s entertainment on November 
28 last. The réle is one worthy of a place beside 
Juliet and Shelley’s Beatrice Cenci, and Miss 
Alma Murray’s performance was worthy of the 
réle. ‘Yhe speaker justified this opinion in con- 
siderable detail.—The thort discuseion which fol- 
lowed was in sympathy with the paper —The 
third paper read was on ‘*‘ Cleon”’ by Mrs. Turnbull, 
who noticed the close resemblance in many re- 
spects, outward and inward, between that poem and 
the Epistle of Karshish: each exhibits a keen 
enquiring mind, enquiring after the same new 
manifestation of the truth; each is writing to a 
sympathetic friend, and each is typical in his way 
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of receiving the new truth, and in his way of pre- 
senting it. The key-notes are the same in each 
poem—Christ, and the Resurrection of the Dead. 
Both poems are in Browning’s second or middle 
style, where, like other great artists, such as 
Beethoven and Turner, he concedes more to beauty 
of form and expression than in his third and later 
manuer, where strength almost drowns sweetness. 
Tn ‘*‘ Cleon’? Browning takes his friend Landor’s 
recommendation, and ‘‘ atticizes,’’ and has indeed 
caught much of the Greek spirit—its quiet grace and 
restrained feeling. The tone is calmly sorrowful, 
pathetic, only broken near the close by a sharp, 
poignant, but quickly subdued cry of despair. It 
is surely impossible not to discern that in this 
poem Browning keeps as vividly before him the 
materialism of the nineteenth century as that of 
the first.—The Chairman fully agreed with what 
was said in this very interesting paper as to the 
charm of style in ‘‘ Cleon,”’ in which sweetness and 
strength are so happily united. What is called 
‘ecstatic poetry’ is held in abhorrence by all 
good critics, but something approaching to ecstasy 
should be one of the effects of poetry.—The late- 
ness of the hour precluded discussion of the paper. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the meeting. It was announced that at the next 
meeting, on the 27th March, when Prof. Johnson’s 
paper on ‘‘Sludge the Medium”’ would be read, 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison would take the chair. 


Socrery or Brarican ArcHaroLoay.—( Tuesday, 
March 8.) 


Dr. Samuet Brecu, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper by M. Edouard Naville, on the ‘‘ Inscription 
of the Destruction of Mankind in the Tomb of 
Rameses IIT.’ was read.—Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Martyrdom of 
the Coptic Martyr Isaac of Tiphre.’’ e MS. 
from which the Coptic text of this Martyrdom is 
taken is in the possession of Lord Zouch. It 
belongs most probably to the tenth century. Asa 
whole the text is very perfect, a few clerical errors, 
and the omission of a word or two here and there, 
comprising nearly all its faults. The history of the 
Martyrdom of Isaac was written by a kinsman of 
his called Christopher, who, as he himself states, 
was an eye witness from the beginning to the end 
of his tortures and of his death, hence this con- 
temporaneous account is peculiarly valuable. In 
the last century the Augustine monk F, A. A. 
George published in his ‘‘De miraculis Sancti 
Coluthi’’ some excerpts from the Vatican MS. No. 
66, containing the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Isaac,’’ with a 
Latin translation, and in the year 1810 Zoega’s 
Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in the Borgian 
Museum appeared, containing two interesting 
éxtracts from the same source; but no complete 
copy of the text of the Martyrdom, nor a version 
of the whole of it, has appeared. Isaac the Martyr 
suffered and died during the reign of Diocletian, 
most probably in consequence of one of the edicts 
issued by this Emperor in the years 303-4 a.p. 
‘Lhe history of Isaac’s martyrdom was most proba- 
bly written by Christopher shortly after it took 
place, and there is no doubt that a knowledge of 
it was general among the Egyptian Christians 
during the latter half of the fourth century. Lord 
Zouch’s MS., containing the aceount of the mar- 
tyrdom, was copied from a MS. dated in the 115th 
year of the era of the Coptic Martyrs—i.e., about 
the year 399 a.p. Isaac was a native of Tiphre, in 
the province of Garbiah, in the Busirite nome in 
the Delta. When he was twenty-five years of age, 
one night an angel woke him up, and told him to 
Poy: confess Christ to the Governor of Taubah. 

e holy man bade farewell to his parents, and set 
out to perform the command. hen he arrived 
at Taubah, the Governor Culcianus was in his bath. 
When he came out and saw Isaac, the would-be 
martyr cried out that he was a Christian. After 
some conversation, the governor gave him into the 
charge of a soldier called Dionysius, telling him to 
keep guard over him while he went to Taniati. 
Shortly after, on a miracle being wrought by 
Isaac, the soldier was converted, and on his con- 
fessing it to his lord Culcianus, he was beheaded. 
Isaac was then taken to Peshati or Niciu, the 
metropolis of the Prosopite nome. There he was 
tortured by being immersed in a boiling cauldron ; 
a miracle was wrought, however, and he was de- 
livered from death. Culcianus now took counsel 





with Arianus, the Governor of Hormes, who, 
having seen and heard the holy man, took him 
away with him to Hormes, a town sixteen days’ 
distance by ship from Taubah. In the prison of 
this place Isaac found two other Christians, called 
Philoxenusand Surine. A day or two after his arri- 
val he was tormented with all the hideous tortures 
which the cultured mind of the civilised Roman had 
invented to terrify the unhappy Ohristians. During 
the tortures some miracles were wrought, by which 
Isaac was a second time delivered from death; and 
the people of the city made an uproar, and wished 
to stone their governor. Isaac was then taken by 
ship to Taubah, where he suffered death by the 
executioner’s sword.—The Rev. A. Lowy read his 
translation of a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Weasel and 
the Cat in Ancient Times,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Placzek, Chief Rabbi of Briinn (Moravia) :—The 
weasel, mustela or putorius vulgaris, was in ancient 
times the predecessor of the cat in its functions of 
clearing the houses of mice and other vermin. 
Some nations, in view of the habits and the use of 
the weasel, transferred the name of this creature 
to the cat; and this transfer has led to several 
etymological puzzles. The Egyptian cat seems 
to have been a descendant of the felis maniculata. 
Its first ancestors have to be sought in Nubia. 
The first effigies of the cat were depicted on the 
monuments of Beni Hassan, 2500 p.c. The cat 
was kept, inter alia, for the purpose of killing 
poisonous snakes. The Egyptian cat, being a 
sacred animal, did not easily pass from Egypt 
into the possession of neighbouring Semitic na- 
tions. The biblical word choled (Lev. xi. 29), in 
the Aramaic version of Onkelos, chulds, is ren- 
dered ‘‘ weasel.’’? The Septuagint translates it yaA%. 
Rashi explains choled by mustela. Etymological 
reasons justify these renderings. Other Aramaic 
names of the weasel the author derives from Greek 
words. Inthesecond century of the Christian era the 
catand the weasel seem to have been kept side by side 
in some of the Jewish houses. The Aramaic name 
of the cat was shunra, whilst its Neo- Hebraic name 
was chathul. Some fanciful derivations of shunra 
occur in the ancient Jewish eng The names 
of the cat, Aryan and otherwise, help to indicate 
its migrations into different countries. Allusions 
to the natural history of the cat are scattered over 
various portions of the Talmud and the ancient 
expositions (the Midrashim) of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. These allusions were noticed in the present 
paper, and were highly characteristic of the ten- 
dencies of the ancients to combine the study of 
= with a strong leaning towards incredible 
ctions. 


Royat ArcHagoLoatcaL Instrtutz.—( Thursday, 
UYarch 5.) 


Tue President in the Chair.—The Rev. Precentor 
Venables communicated an account of a fine 
pilaster, sculptured on three sides, of Roman date, 
recently found at Lincoln.—Mr. I. I. Carey 
submitted drawings of a singular wall painting in 
the Castal Church in Guernsey, with les Trois Rois 
Morts et les Trois Rois Vifs; also of a curious stone 
chest or coffin sculptured with mermaids, also 
preserved in Guernsey.—Mr. F. J. Spurrell 
reported the discovery of a large number of 
Deneholes near Grays and Tilbury, in Essex, 
which he invited the members to inspect.—Mr. 
W. T. Watkin communicated a list of Roman 
inscriptions found in Britain in 1884. This is 
Mr. Watkin’s twelfth supplement to Prof. Hiibner’s 
work, and his ninth annual list.—Mr. J. L. 
Stahlschmidt read a paper on Church Bells, 
confining himself more particularly to those of 
pre-Reformation date and the progress made in 
dating them by the style of the lettering.—Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope exhibited the corporation 
maces of Maidstone, and made some remarks 
thereon.—It was announced that there would be 
no April meeting owing to the first Thursday 
falling in Holy week. 


Puto.oercat Sociery.—(Friday, March 7.) 


Rev. Pror. Sxgat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Furnivall read a paper by the late Mr. C. B. 
Cayley, ‘‘On the Conditions of Onomatopoiia."’ 
Dividing imitative sounds into ‘‘ mechanical "* 

the impact and friction of bodies) and ‘‘ organic ’’ 
(from cries of animals, or semi-volun utter- 


ances of human beings), Mr. Cayley argued that 





all explodents suggested im as Mr. Wedg- 
wood said—that r was rough, ? smooth, p and ¢ 
percussive, f and th fricative, while & recalled the 
cries of birds, g represented a soft impact, ¢ and & 
that of harder things; f was a soft fricative, k 
suggested the impact of an edged or ted body, 
r the friction of smooth heavy ; p and 5 
being soft, m and w were soft and smooth, ¢ and d 
hard, » and / hard and smooth, y and ng sharp and 
smooth, kA sharp and rough, th hard and rough, 
8, sh, c, and zh hard and rough, yet with a certain 
lightness. This lightness of s Bacon had noticed 
in his anecdote of an old Frenchman who held 
that echoes were the work of spirits—you 
shouted Satan, but the echo returned only va-t-en, 
which was as much as apage, ‘‘avoid’’! Mr. 
Cayley then discussed the syllables pep, tet, pek, 
kep, &c., described Joseph Faber’s ‘Talking 
Machine’? (which Mr. A. J. Ellis thought very 
small beer), and, lastly, quoted some verses of the 
Dies Irae to illustrate certain vowel-effects.— 
The treasurer, Mr. B. Dawson, then read a short 
paper, “‘On the Revised Version of the New 
Testament,’’ dealing principally with Acts xvii. 
He praised the accuracy of the revisers, but con- 
demned their frequent ‘‘ transverbation’’ of the 
Greek: they sometimes followed the original word 
by word, ess of the maxim “ Greek 
order, bad English.’’ They had lost the old, free 
spirit of translation—of the English poetic feeling 
which had turned the foreign ‘‘seventy years”’ 
into our household ‘‘ three-score years and ten.’’ 








FINE ART. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Die Antiken Torracotten. Herausgegeben yon 


Reinhard Kekulé. Band II., ‘‘ Die Terra- 
cotten von Sicilien.” (Berlin und Stutt- 
gart: Spemann.) 


Reisen in Lykien und Karten. Beschrieben 
von Otto Benndorf und George Niemann. 
(Wien: Carl Gerold’s Sohn.) 


A Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Oolleotion 
of Cypriote Antiquities. By Louis P. di 
Cesnola. (Boston: Osgood.) 


Iv it were not that praise admits of being 
easily condensed, any one of the three books 
placed at the head of this article would be 
entitled to a separate notice of some length. 
And this applies to the authors, artists, and 
publishers, with the difference as regards the 
last mentioned that in the two German works 
on our list the publication has been sub- 
sidised, and is, therefore, less of an enterprise 
than the Atlas of General Cesnola. We must 
discriminate also between the authors so far 
as to point out that in each case the task was 
essentially different, and that, therefore, no 
comparison, invidious or otherwise, is implied 
in placing them here together. 

The Sicilian Terra-cottas of Prof. Kekule 
will be a surprise to those who believe that 
there is no future for the reproduction of 
ancient sculpture a in photogravure or 
some such process. t is a vast book of 
etchings from the skilful hand of Ludwig 
Otto, and it is a guarantee for their faithful- 
ness that Herr Otto had himself made all the 
preparatory drawings from the originals, 
sparing no time nor labour. Similarly, Prof. 
Kekulé has spent years of rawr | on his 
work, and the result is a deligh book, 
though not, perhaps, so novel and attractive as 
his previous costly volume on the Zorra-cotias 
of Tanagra. Inno branch of the minor arts 
in Greece was local taste more pronounced 


(from | than in the making of terra-cotta statuettes. 


Those of Sicily have their speeial qualities no 
less than those of Tanagra ; and fer this 
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reason Prof. Kekulé has done well in keeping 
apart the products of the various local centres. 
On the other hand, there is obviously not 
much of local peculiarity in the arehaic works 
of this class; and it is quite possible that 
on a comprehensive scrutiny the ancient terra- 
cottas, taken altogether, may be seen to fall, 
like vases, bronzes, and marbles, into several 
distinct artistic periods, which it would be well 
torecognise as affording a satisfactory classifica- 
tion. And, again, something could be said fora 
plan of publishing Greek terra-cottas, in which 
the uniformity of household taste throughout 
Greece, rather than the slight local pecu- 
liarities of the artists, should be forcibly illus- 
trated, as, for example, by grouping together 
the whole of the subjects taken from the 
grotesque or amusing side of daily life. The 
cheapness of the material and the facility 
with which figures in clay coyld be produced, 
exposed the makers of them to a constant 
demand for subjects which would gratify 
those common household tastes, and, in fact, 
sacrificed a skilful body of men’ to a not very 
elevated range of desires on the part of the 
community. If the multitude of figures of 
this order were not itself sufficient to establish 
this argument, we should find a very strong 
confirmation of it in the circumstance that while 
among vases, bronzes, and engraved gems the 
designs are, as a rule, drawn from the regions 
of myth and legend, the terra-cottas, on the 
other hand, are conspicuous by the general 
absence of any informing impulse beyond that 
of a clever observation of forms and incidents 
of daily life. But, while the exceptions to 
this rule deserve to be kept apart, the plan 
of Prof. Kekulé is probably, for the present 
at least, much the preferable of the two. It 
accentuates the peculiar artistic tastes of 
different localities, and enforces by many 
examples this or that feature which might 
otherwise elude observation. That he has 
done his work excellently is only what was 
expected of him. 


In the course of two expeditions, undertaken 
in the first instance to rediscover a sculptured 
monument in Lycia which a German traveller 
had seen and described many years before, it 
was thought advisable by Prof. Benndorf and 
his colleagues to take the opportunity of 
exploring generally that inhospitable, but 
interesting, land. The monument was found 
at a place called Gjélbaschi, and its sculptures, 
now removed to Vienna, will form the subject 
of a second publication. The present volume 
gives an account of the explorations to which 
we have referred. In Prof. Benndorf the 
enthusiasm of archaeology, strong as it is, 
if we may judge from the hardships he 
has endured for it in former years in Samo- 
thrace and elsewhere, has not subdued an 
intense love for the beauties of Nature and 
for the simple habits of a people living under 
rude conditions. For this reason the descrip- 
tions of his journeys are unfailingly charming. 
The heaviest fatigues are relieved by a smile 
on the face of Nature; and these smiles are 
not rare any more than are the fatigues. 
Each section of the route has its jubilant 
effects of landscape, conveyed in expressive 
language to the pleasant accompaniment of 
excellently reproduced plates in heliogravure, 
with an occasional etching by Prof. Niemann, 
the architect of the expedition, whose skill as 





an etcher has lately been displayed ona larger 
scale in his splendid work on the ‘ Barocco 
Palaces of Vienna.” It was not, however, to 
indulge a passion for the picturesque, nor 
even to show how the natural forms of the 
country and its rich vegetation must have 
forwarded its remarkable rise into civilisation 
in ancient times, that the Austrian Govern- 
ment provided Prof. Benndorf and his party 
with the means of their expedition. The 
primary object was archaeological exploration, 
and accordingly, as each resting stage is 
reached, we see all hands turned on to copy 
inscriptions and to sketch architectural or 
artistic remains. With great labour and 
learning, in the interval which has elapsed 
since the time of the expedition, the inscrip- 
tions have been edited and the architectural 
problems worked into shape wherever they 
presented a new feature of interest. As an 
instance, we may call attention to the special 
chapter on the tombs. For the variety and 
vast number of its tombs, Lycia has long been 
known. With facades like small Greek 
temples, they are cut by the hundred into 
rocky hill sides; they tower in the open 
country, or in the middle of a city, like 


| great sarcophagi, with arched roofs decorated 


with sculpture, and frequently with inscrip- 
tions in the still unknown Lycian tongue; 
occasionally they rise on high square pillars 
like the Harpy tomb, the sculptures of which 
are now in the British Museum. It cannot be 
said that any one of these types of tombs is a 
direct outcome of the other. Those with the 
arched roofs owe their form to the principles 
of wooden construction, and may well have 
originated in the ordinary habits of the 
country. The others are true, each in their 
own way, to the methods of construction in 
stone; but whence the impetus to produce 
them came is not always certain. Lycia was 
long a satrapy of Persia, and included in its 
population a considerable Greek-speaking 
element. Like Cyprus, it was a meeting- 
place of different nationalities, and on this 
account was probably subject to various 
influences in the formation of its ideas of 
construction and in the choice of subjects to 
be represented in art. Yet in matters of 
artistic execution Lycia seems to have always 
allowed the Greek spirit to prevail. While 
the tombs of Lycia have survived in great 
numbers, their contents haye vanished ; and 
thus, as compared with Greece, where the 
painted vases, terra-cottas, bronzes, ornaments, 
and armour found in graves tell us something 
of the personality of the deceased, in Lycia 
we are confined altogether to the sculptured 
decorations outside the tombs. Prof. Benndorf 
does not here discuss. and illustrate Lycian 
art generally; that we may expect in the 
second volume. But as occasion arises he 
deals with it in a manner sufficiently ample 
for his purpose. Altogether, the book is a 
magnificent record of travels in one of the 
most interesting of ancient countries. 


The Museum of New York is unrivalled in 
the multitude and quality of its sculptures 
and antiquities from Cyprus. It owes this 
position to its present Director, Gen. Cesnola. 
By extraordinary strokes of good fortune, 
occurring now and then as the reward of 
many years of incessant and expensive exca- 


| vation, he was able to form a collection which 





has proved since then a constant and grateful 
source of new ideas to those who have been 
occupied with that most interesting period of 
Greek art—the period of its intimacy with 
the Phoenicians. The Cesnola Collection has 
given us, so to speak, the standard of Phoe- 
nician skill; with which it is now easy to 
trace the products of it wherever they occur 
in the ancient world; and they occur even in 
such strange places as early Etruscan tombs. 
No doubt, it was possible, previous to the 
excavations in Cyprus, to surmise that this 
and that object was a Phoenician product. 
But where so much remains to be done as in 
archaeology there is al! the difference between 
a surmise and a certainty. If archaeologists 
owed Gen. Cesnola no other debt than this 
they would have good reason to be thankful. 
Apart, however, from the influence of the 
Phoenicians on Greek art and civilisation, it 
must be remembered that they were them- 
selves also a great nation in antiquity whose 
civilisation in its turn has to be traced back 
to its beginnings. Without the New York 
Museum that could not well be done. With 
its aid much has already been accom- 
plished; and it is to help forward the 
still unsolved problems that the Atlas has 
been projected. The present volume deals 
with the sculptures, and has this menewantege 
—that a considerable part of them has already 
become familiar to students by means of 
engravings and photographs published in 
many quarters during recent years. It would 
have been more interesting had Gen. Cesnola 
begun with the less known parts of the col- 
lection, and furnished archaeologists at the 
start with perfectly new material, of which, 
if we may judge from the specimens lately 
engraved in Perrot’s Phoenicians, there must 
be abundance. We accept, however, the 
order he has chosen all the more readily since 
we are now provided with a vast series of 
authentic reproductions. In one instance we 
confess to a disappointment—that is, in the 
smallness of scale with which the two marble 
sarcophagi are reproduced in pls. 74 and 149. 
Among the remains of archaic sculpture there 
are few things that possess more importance 
than these two works. It is to be regretted 
that they were not published on a larger 
scale, and this is particularly true of the 
sarcophagus on pl. 74, with its extremely 
beautiful and interesting low reliefs. The 
text which accompanies these 149 large plates 
is confined to a precise and exact description 
of the objects, such as students require. 
Besides this we have a historical introduction 
in which the early relations of Cyprus to 
Egypt and Assyria are sketched, perhaps, too 
briefly, but yet with an evident mastery of 
the subject. Then follows, equally too brief, 
an account of the excavations from which the 
collection was formed—a collection so over- 
whelming in the number and variety of its 
sculptures that we must admire the energy 
and care with which it is now being published 
hardly less than the ability by which it was 
originally brought to light from the soil of 
Cyprus. A. 8. Murray. 








MUNKACSY’S “ CALVARY.” 


THE success achieved by Munkacsy’s ‘Christ 
before Pilate” was to a great extent deserved. 
Though a work of little refinement, it had the 
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courage of a bold realism, intellectually it was 

werful, and as a composition it was singu- 
a effective. It would be difficult to justify 
similar praise in regard to his ‘‘Calvary,” 
which yet contains all the defects of the earlier 
work—the coarse modelling, the clayey flesh, 
the forced lights and darks, the garity of 
the types, the theatrical design, the want of 
texture, the heaviness of the colour. Far from 
being worthy of its subject, it is scarcely worthy 
of the painter, whose realistic principles appear 
to have broken down before the awfulness of 
his theme. They are all very well for the 
mixed group of Sheikh and Rabbi, of Pharisee 
and Sadducee, of sightseer and ruffian, who are 
‘‘going home.” Here the artist is himself, 
and there is much to admire in the way of 
varied expression and natural gesture, the hate, 
the fright, and the bewilderment of the differ- 
ent men. But something more is wanted on 
the cross and at the foot of it, and itis here 
that Munkacsy fails hopelessly. He aims at 
something above realism and he attains only to 
theatrical poss and second-rate sentiment. The 
most powerful and successful figure im the 
whole composition is that of the executioner, 
who, pure brute ashe is, stands with his ladder 
on his shoulder, puzzled at the commotion 
which is being made at such a very common 
incident in his profession. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mz. Briron Riviere will exhibit four works 
at the Royal Academy this year. The titles 
are ‘ Vae Victis,” ‘‘ After Naseby,” ‘‘ Stolen 
Kisses,” and ‘‘ The Sheepstealer.” 


AN exhibition of photographs by amateurs will 
be held in New Bond Street next month. The 
a recently sent home by the late 

r. Cameron, the war correspondent, will be 
included in the exhibition, which will be 
divided into thirteen distinct classes. For the 
best pictures in most of these classes the 
London Stereoscopic Company have offered 
medals, and the value of the prizes will 
otherwise be considerable. Mr. Faed and 
Mr. Mason Jackson have consented to be 
judges. 

Mr. Louis Faaan, of the British Museum, 
has nearly completed a Cataloyue raisonné of 
the eugravings by William Woollett. Its 
publication will signalise the centenary of the 
artist, who died on May 23, 1785. The work 
will be published by the Fine Art Society, and 
will supply a long-felt want. A collection of 
Woollett’s engravings will shortly be exhibited 
by the Society. 


THERS has been an almost uninterrupted 
series of exhibitions this winter at the Cercle 
Artistique, Brussels. At present, Mr. A. 
Bourotte covers a wall with the results of 
an Italian journey: bright little sketches in 
oil of Roman and Neapolitan street scenes, a 
Pompeian racecourse, and the rosy-blossomed 
hills of Ancona. A finished work, ‘‘ Epilogue 
Judiciaire,” is an excellent rendering of a home 
experience—a misty winter evening in Brussels. 
The cross lights of the flaring gas lamps are 
cleverly managed, falling on the roof of a 
prison van, surrounded by mounted gens 
d@’armes, and on the eager faces of the crowd. 
Mr. H. van den Taelen is, like so many of the 
young school, a melanchuly realist. His 
gloomy ‘‘impression”’ of a carpenter at work 
in a grey half-lighted shed, tallies ill with one’s 
general recollections of carpenters’ shops, all 
sunlight, whistling workmen, and fragrant 
yellow shavings. hesonr excellently his old 

easants convey the sentiment of their colour- 
ess poverty and dreary sordid labour, one 
objects to the prejudice that gives to their 
clothes, their dwellings, the very atmosphere 





they breathe, but that one grey flat note of 
colour. Mr. Van den Taelen’s peasants are the 
exact reverse of Ostade’s or Brouwer’s richly 
toned beer-quaffing boors, and Mr. Van den 
Taelen would seem to imply that in these days 
it is only the bourgeois who eat and drink too 
much. Mr. R. van Voightlander’s pictures are 
more cheerful and well painted, though oc- 
casionally hard in tone. 


At the Roman Exhibition of Fine Arts, one 
of the works which have excited the greatest 
share of attention is a painting by Sig. 
Ademollo, of Florence, representing an incident 
in the Casamicciola calamity—the recovery of a 
child that had been buried for fifty hours 
under the ruins. The figures introduced are 
all portraits of the actors in the scene, and the 
execution of the work is highly praised. 


AN exhibition has just been opened at Rome, 
devoted to objects illustrating the history of the 
city. 


M. Jutzs Rovam has in the press a new 
work, entitled Lugéne Delacroix, par Lui-méme, 
edited by M. G. d’Argenty. The volume will 
contain a portrait. 


AN alleged painting of Vandyck, which has 
been purchased for the Antwerp Museum, has 
been submitted to a committee of experts, who 
have pronounced it spurious, 


IT is in contemplation to establish a Museum 
for Casts at Vienna. 





THE STAGE. 


‘S MASKS AND FACES’? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Tr the success of ‘‘ Masks and Faces,’ at 
the Haymarket, should be so great as to 
involve the presentation of no other play 
before the close of the Bancroft management 
this summer, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will at 
least have taken final leave of the public in 
the parts with which we best like to associate 
their names. More than once of late they 
have been disappointing. The actor was not 
quite up to the mark in ‘‘ Diplomacy”; the 
actress is not a great ‘‘ character” actress— 
her own individuality is too distinct to permit 
her to assume the perhaps nondescript indi- 
viduality of cosmopolitan Countesses. But in 
‘Masks and Faces” both artists are very 
fortunately placed—the parts in which both 
appear permit the exhibition of nearly all 
their variety, yet never once make a demaud 
which could be properly fulfitled only beyond 
the limits of their admitted range. All that 
Mr. Bancroft can do quite admirably that is 
not done as Triplet, is to impersonate the 
weighty swell of a dozen years ago, and that, 
though an ingenious, is yet a comparatively 
trivial effort. And to say that Mr. Bancroft’s 
art compasses but Triplet and the weighty 
swell is by no means to depreciate it, for in 
Triplet there is great, though not indeed 
infinite, variety. Mr. Bancroft, playing—if 
we may use a figure—upon the keyboard of 
the theatre, never rolls quite solemnly on the 
bass, never gambols quite merrily in the 
treble. But he is an artist of many notes, 
and Triplet suits him exactly ; for Triplet’s 
manliness in misfortune and his real 
cheerfulness limit the expression of his 
pathos, and the knowledge of his sub- 
stantial troubles puts a curb upon the 
utterance of his joy. Nothing is violent, 
though nothing is insincere; nothing is in- 
tense, but much is touching. It is, in fine, a 





well-wrought, delicate portrait. And—it has 
been implied already—Mrs. Bancroft is not 
less satisfactory. Mrs. Stirling was the 
original Peg Woffington; but it can never 
have been one of her most impressive parts. 
Mrs. Bancroft is the Peg Woffington whom 
the present generation will remember. Cer- 
tain phases of the character not only permit 
but exact a levity which in Mrs. Bancroft, 
whether it is well-timed or ill-timed, a not 
too scrupulous or observant public invariably 
welcomes. It is here in its right place. And 
the seriousness which Mrs. Bancroft commands 
just about as surely, but which once or twice, 
as in the screen scene of the ‘School for 
Scandal,” she has a little misapplied, is like- 
wise in its place. And at the end, too, the 
actress reaches justifiably one point beyond 
seriousness—pathos. So that all her notes 
are sounded, and of discord there is no trace. 
It is a delightful performance. 

There are three sources of interest in 
‘‘ Masks and Faces,” and the existence of the 
three prevents any single one from dominating. 
There are the sorrows and viscissitudes of 
Triplet; there is the person of Peg Woffington 
pestered by Pomander, and thrown almost at 
the feet of Vane; there are the troubles of 
the young wife, Mabel Vane, who, because 
the play is decorous, and the public conven- 
tional, will be comforted at the close. But 
the renewed attentions of Mr. Vane must be 
sorry comfort for anybody, after all, when 
once his butterfly character has been appre- 
ciated and its shallows disclosed. Miss Cal- 
houn acts the part of Mabel, who is seen to 
most advantage in the second act, in which are 
evidenced her kindness, her frankness, her 
simplicity. If in the third act, Miss Cal- 
houn—while yet earnest and graceful—some- 
how misses just the note of a personal sorrow, 
of a vivid experience, in the whole of the 
second act she is as good as it is possible to 
be, and admirably fresh. For the true Mabel 
Vane’s simplicity is not the simplicity of a 
baby out of Kate Greenaway : she is a hearty, 
well-developed young woman with all her 
wits about her; feeling keenly, but not feeling 
morbidly ; thinking clearly, but thinking no 
evil. And this Miss Calhoun precisely shows: 
she is in the part completely. Vane is so very 
poor a character—even as a good-for-nothing, 
he is so thin and unsubstantial—that Mr. 
Barrymore’s powers, whatever they may be, 
have no scope. Pomander is a small part 
perhaps for Mr. Forbes Robertson, but it 
is one in which he shows no deficiency. 
Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Kemble play two 
character parts: that of Colley Cibber in his 
old age, almost in his dotage, and that of one 
Mr. Surly, a Society critic whose reputation 
is based not on his being discriminating, but 
on his being disagreeable. Both actors pre- 
sent the most engaging studies of the 
dramatis personae they assume. Indeed, 
“Masks and Faces”—and its present per- 
formance perhaps above all others—is rich in 
character pictures of last century life. That 
is another interest of the play, and it may be, 
after all, not the least important. For if the 


interest in Triplet’s troubles is genuine, the 
author’s study of Peg Woffington—at the 
moment of her life, presumably, when she 
had just ceased to be the mistress of Garrick 
—is not absolutely thorough. Our sympa- 
thies go chiefly with Mabel Vane, and are, of 
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course, meant to go with her. Yet, when 
she withdraws with her recovered lord—who 
will break out again before very long, in 
Huntingdon—and Peg Woffington, who 
loved him too, and foolishly, is left alone, 
Peg Woffington asks, ‘‘ What will become of 
me? WhatamItodo?’ The curtain falls, 
and nobody has answered Mistress Wofling- 
ton’s question. Freperick WrEpMoRE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THERE is a singularly sensible stage article 
by Mr. Hamilton Aidé in the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century, which is doubly welcome 
after the foolish contribution of the present 
Lord Lytton. Mr. Aidé does not deal with 
Lord Lytton at all. Lord Lytton has been 
sufficiently dealt with and disposed of already. 
He treats, instead, the general question whether 
the stage is a profession worthily inviting 
young gentle people to its ranks, and, inci- 
dentally, he answers something of what Mr. 
Burnand lately said in its disparagement, and 
replies effectively to what was for once the 


ugly cynicism of the always frank Mr. Hol- 
lingshead. 


Last week we noticed at length the per- 
formance of Browning’s ‘“‘A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon,” by Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s com- 
pany in New York. We learn that the play 
will be given this month in Boston. Mr. 
Barrett’s engagements in America will prevent 
his appearance in London this year. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THERE was an interesting, if not very exciting 
concert last Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 
A concert-overture (No. 5 in A), by Mr. T. 
Wingham, was given for the first time. The 
themesare melodious, the form exceedingly clear, 
and the orchestration bright and showy. The 
composer writes in a natural and flowing style, 
and his music is therefore pleasing, and, of its 
kind, satisfactory. Madame Agnes Millar, a 
pupil of Herr Reinecke, and afterwards of 
Madame Schumann, performed Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in C minor—an early but fine 
work of the composer’s which is too seldom 
heard, The lady played in a quiet but intelligent 
manner. The opening Allegro was certainly 
given without the brio, but in the two follow- 
ing movements Madame Millar was heard to 
greater advantage. She afterwards gave some 
short solos. The D minor symphony of 
Schumann was magnificently performed by the 
band, under Mr. Manns’s direction: it is plea- 
sant to note the earnestness with which he 
conducts Schumann’s music, and the eagerness 
with which it is followed by the audience. 
The vocalists were Madame Sophie Lowe, Miss 
Sherwin, and Miss Lena Little. 

The last Monday popular concert may be 
briefly described. There were two favourite 
quartets, Beethoven in E flat (op. 74) and 
Haydn in D (op. 64, no. 1), both admirably 
interpreted with Herr Joachim as leader. 
Mr. Max Pauer played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scherzo 
a Capriccio,” in F sharp minor, and also 
his ‘‘ Andante and Presto Agitato.” He was 
more happy in the letter than in the spirit 
of the former; the second piece he gave 
with great spirit, and at the close was 
recalled three times. The encore was thus 
forced on him; he played Mendelssohn’s 
‘“‘Scherzo” (op. 16, no. 2). Herr Joachim 
interpreted with his usual success Spohr’s 
Scena Cantante. Mr. Santley was the vocalist ; 
he sang Schumann’s fine scena ‘‘ Belshazzar,” 
and the difficult accompaniment was cleverly 











interpreted by Mr. Sydney Naylor. Mr. 
Santley also sang Gounod’s ‘‘Le nom de 
Marie.” 

We generally attend the performances of the 
Hackney Choral Association, but neither time 
nor space will admit of our noticing all the 
good work which is being done in the cause of 
musical art by suburban choral societies. 
Last Tuesday we heard the first half of the 
performance of ‘‘The Rose of Sharon” at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute, under the direction 
of Mr. McNaught. It was rather bold of the 
conductor to announce a work of this kind for 
an East-end audience ; for, although the oratorio 
has met with great success at St. James’s Hall 
and at the Crystal Palace under the composer’s 
immediate supervision, it cannot yet be regarded 
as a popular favourite. The performance on 
Tuesday was in many respects very good. 
There are some first-rate singers in the choir, 
there is no lack of energy, and, since we last 
heard them, they have much improved in the 
matter of delicacy and in attention to marks of 
light and shade. Mr. McNaught deserves 
praise for the way in which he is training the 
Bow and Bromley choir. The solo vocalists 
were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. 

The Heckmann quartet party gave their third 
and last concert at the Princes’ Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The programme was entirely devoted 
to Beethoven. Frau Heckmann played the C 
minor variations and, with her husband, the 
Kreutzer Sonata; in the latter work both per- 
formers dispensed with the book. The lady plays 
neatly and intelligently, but lacks the strength 
and technique which are requisite for so long 
and difficult a work. The concert concluded 
with the great Quartet in C sharp minor 
(op 181). At the close the players were much 
applauded. The four artists, by constantly 
working and performing together, interpret 
the music, as it were, with one mind and one 
spirit. Their visit to England has been a short 
but apparently a successful one. The hall on 
the last evening was crowded. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Musical History. By G. A. Macfarren, (Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black.) The writer 
informs us in the Preface that this little book is 
a reprint, with amplifications, of an article in 
the current edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Within a very short space the 
author has compressed a large amount of 
information. He ‘‘ attempts to sketch in broad 
outline the history of music in Europe during 
the last twenty-five centuries.””» He commences 
with Pythagoras and ends with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. It is comparatively easy to condense 
musical history before the Renascence, which 
awoke ‘‘ the long sleeping past,’’ but exceed- 
ingly difficult, with limited space, to do justice 
to the ever-increasing number of noted musi- 
cians since that period. Sir G. Macfarren has 
a very terse and, at times, forcible style; and 
when he is discoursing of knotty points 
of Greek music, church modes, or of the 
old contrapuntists; or when, in connexion 
with the names of Rameau or Alfred Day, 
he is discussing questions of theory, we 
find aJl he has to say of great value and 
interest. But we cannot accept his ‘‘ outline” 
of the history of musical art since the time of 
Beethoven. Indeed, one or two of his state- 
ments about the Bonn master are, to use a mild 
expression, strange. He devotes eighteen lines 
to Mendelssohn, and eight to Schumann. The 
proportion is scarcely a fair one, and, indeed, 
if the names were transposed, the Mendels- 
sohn paragraph relating to Schumann, and 
vice versd, each man would be better, if not 








—_ 


quite accurately, described. Our author’s ad- 
miration for Mendelssohn, indeed, transcends all 
bounds, for on p. 127 he speaks of that composer’s 
youthful work, ‘‘Son and Stranger,” as a ‘‘ pro- 
digy of genius and mastery.” We could point to 
many & line, and take exception to the opinions 
expressed, but we pass on to what appears to 
us the chief blot in the book. Of course it is 
well known that Sir George is no admire 

either of Wagner’s music or of his theories. His 
very antipathy to the composer ought to have 
made him weigh carefully every word which 
he wrote about one of the most notable men 
of the nineteenth cent The paragraph on 
p. 132, however, shows not only that he can 
see nothing great in Wagner, but that he has 
done his best to prevent others from under- 
standing and appreciating the art-work of the 
Bayreuth master. We regret this, for on 
musical subjects generally Sir G. Macfarren is 
an authority; and an article written for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be read by many 
as gospel. Wagner’s career was a remark- 
able one; he had, it is true, some kind 
friends, but many enemies. In spite of 
every difficulty he struggled manfully onwards, 
producing works which, by their very power 
and originality, produced opposition begotten 
of ignorance and jealousy ; but he lived to see 
his art-work understood and admired through- 
out Europe and America, Take, for example, 
London. Has Sir George ever seen the crowded 
theatres when Mr. Carl Rosa or Herr Richter 
announces a Wagner night ? Has he ever heard 
the applause when, at the Richter and at other 
concerts, Wagner music is performed? Has he 
read what many men of judgment and position 
have written about Wagner? One would imagine 
not, or surely he would not merely have made a 
few depreciating remarks about the composer, 
followed by an expression of regret at having 
spent ‘‘so many words” on an “individual” 
whose notoriety he admits is great, but whose 
merit he regards as small. Sir George is free 
to hold whatever opinions he-likes about the 
so-called music of the future, but he was bound 
to give a fair, dispassionate account of Wagner ; 
and this, we maintain, he has not done. It is 
not only in what he says relating directly to 
the subject, but in many other ways in various 
parts of the book that he shows the bias and 
bitterness of his mind. Itis curious that he only 
notices Wagner’s great contemporary, Berlioz, 
in the roll of names at the end of the volume. 
In a foot-note (p. 36) mention is made 
of various schools for musical education, but 
nothing is said either about the Guildhall School 
or the Royal College of Music. Again, in the 
account of English Opera, the writer ought not 
to have omittcd his own name from the list 
given. In 1846, 1849, and at later dates he 
produced many successful works. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tuk first number of a new periodical, entitled 
The Quarterly Musical Review, appeared last 
month. It is published by John Heywood, 
Deansgate, & Ridgefield, at Manchester, and 
edited by the well-known musician and writer, 
Henry Hiles, Mus.Doc. This new journal is 
established ‘‘for the advance of musical cul- 
ture.” No. 1 contains articles by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett and Mr. H. Fisher on ‘‘ Native Musical 
Art,” and on ‘‘ Educational plans in Music 
Teaching.” Mr. F. Corder contributes a clever, 
racy, though somewhat radical, article on ‘‘ The 
Future of the Symphony.” This, and the in- 
teresting article on ‘‘ Modulation” by the 
editor seem to provoke controversy, into which, 
however, we are told ‘‘the Review will not be 
suffered to degenerate.” We sincerely hope the 
journal will be so conducted as to command 
itself to musicians generally. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


WOMEN of EUROPE in ithe FIF- 


TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTU threat a 
HIGGINS, Vols, I. and IIL., MR ~4 


ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


ERRATIC NOTES from the PIRAMUS to PESTH. By M E. 
JOHNSON, M.A.L, F.R.Hist,8., &. With Map and oneal ‘of Fig 
Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, 

“The author of this bright, pleasant volume keon power of 
observation and vivid appreciation of animate and inanimate beauty. It 
will brighten hours for many readers who will only follow the track of the 
Crescent through its pages and its numerous illustrations.”—Morning Post. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


Onie1x and Progress. By MASON JACKSON. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 [llustrations, 16s, 

“This volume is full of curious information and quaint illustrations, 
Mr. Jackson's account of the fortunes of the ‘ Illustrated London News’ 
and of the spread of illustrated journalism all over the were, - a striking 
chapter in the history of newspaper entorprise.”—Daily N 


THE MEMOIRS ofa CAMBRIDGE 


CHORIStEK. By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 
“These volumes bring us facs to face with a host of colebrities—Pilch, 
Redgate, Caldecourt, end Mr, Aislabie at cricket; Sir G. Smart, with 
Cramer, Lindley, and Dregounetti at the Wordsworth Installation ‘Odes ; ry 
Miss Helen Faucit, Brooke, Kean, and the elder Farren at the Cambridge 
Theatre ; Whewell in his Coliege, Professor Willis, Professor Henslowe, and 
others. "Graphic. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1885. Under tho especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty- wg ig Edition. | hips a Bvo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s, 6d. bound, gilt ed 
“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the ‘iving and 
recently deceased members of the peerage of the three king /oms as it 
stands at thie day. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
scrupulous aocuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.”—TZimes. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Hope, 


Author of “ Our Coffee-Room,” ** Estella,” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “* Old Myddleton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


RICHARD DAVIS PERRY. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS, By 


JAMES GRANT. Author of * The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vo's 

**In this novel Mr. Grant tells the deeds of daring done by our gallant 
troops as no other novelist can tell them, in eloquent and heart-stirring 
words.”— Morning Post. 

**Itis pleasant to congratulate a veteran. a . James Grant Ly in his 
present novel described the recent with fidelity, 
and such domestic lifein Scotland as is to be te in the humble domicile 
of Mary and Ellinor Wellwood is — to use as a quict background to 
more stirring scener.”—A thenaeu! 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS a LORD, By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” &c. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
** Mrs, Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and there is really not a 
dull page in the whole of these volumes.” Academy. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 
By the AUTHOR of “ A GOLDEN BAR,” ee ad 











&o. 3 vols. 


UNIFORM WITH * WE TWO,” 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of * We Two,” &. SECOND anp Cugar 
Eprrion. | vol. . 6s. 
*** Donovan’ is distinctly a novel with a high aim, successfully attained, 
The charecter-drawing {s vigorous and truthful."—Pall Mall Gasette. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, and illustrated by 
Bir J. = BERT.  MILLATS, HOLMAN HUNT, L KECH, POYNTER, 
RKET FOsteR, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
RD LIBRAR 


Of CHEAP KDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKKs. 





fam BSlick’s Nature and Human 
Dature, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross, By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 

A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Po 

A Life for a Life. By the Authon 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Huat’s Old Court Suburb. 

Margaretand her Bridesmaids, 

Bam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

The eam in Italy. By 


Mrs. Gretto 
By the Author of 


Nothing New. 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Freer's Life of Jeanned’Albret, 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke's Romance ofthe Forum, 
Aléle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Btu lies from Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 
Jvaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St, Olave’s. By the Author of 
* Janita’s Cross,’ 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs 





~ Norton 
Sam Blick’s American Humour. 


Barbara’s History. By Amelis B, 
Edwards, 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Olphant. 

No Church. By F, W. Robinson. 

Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

a By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

ge Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Dixon's New America, 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Authorof ‘John Halifax. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Kiginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL. 

A Brave =~ "By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

— By the Author of * John 
Halifa 

Sam Slick" 's Americans at ome. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. 

My Little Lady. 
Poyuter. 

Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie a By 
Professor C. D. Yo 

Sir Gibbie. By Geen: MacDonald, 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia PB, 
Edwards. 

It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
Mrs, Oliphant. 

Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron, 


By the 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By E. Frances 


Hunet & Buiacxzrr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. vili—406, cloth, 7s. 64. 


THE SECRET of DEATH. 
Wirn ous Coutacran Poms. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, MA, 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c., &e. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xli—178, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS 
With a briet Shoton oF ioulo SET 
By Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D., 


Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Nebraska, U.8.A.; tuemsetiy 
Lecturer on Sanskrit in the University of Lund, Sweden. 











Now ready, 4to, pp. 334, wrapper, 25s. 
NOTES of LECTURES on 
MOLECULAR DYNAMICS and the 
eins WAVE THEORY of LIGHT, 


Sir William Thomson. 


Professor in the University of Glasgow. tenographically reported by 
¢. 8. —ee lately Follow in Mathematics of the Johns Hopkins 
niversity. 





Now ready, 2 vols., royal 8vo, pp. vill—712 and 970, cloth, £1 7s. 
TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
in the EN GLISH and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. 
Edited by Gustav Eger, 


Professor of the Polytechnic Schoo! of Darmstadt, and Sworn Translator 
of the Grand Ducal Ministerial Departments, Technically Revised and 
Enlarged by OTTO BRANDES, Chemist, 








Now ready, 8vo, pp. xliv—784, cloth, 18s. 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their 
RELATION to UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION—PERSIA. 
By Samuel Johnson. 


With an Introduction by 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. x—180, boards, 5s. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
the Second Part of Reered aa - 
6 Secon ts) utobiograp 
Edited hepa Friend, Reuben Shapcott. 


*%.* The previous Work, entitled ‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK 
RUru ERFORD,” is still on sale, price 5s. 





Now ready, demy $70, pp. xxvi—600, cloth, $ls, 6d. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the 
RACES of MANKIND. 
First Division—THE NIGRITIANS. 
By A. Featherman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
“ TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
Nearly ready, post 8vo. 
THE LIFE and TRAVELS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS 


Between 1819 and 1842, With a Short Notice of all his Published and 
Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and for most part 
Unpublished Documents, 


By Theodore Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng ), 


8u rgeon-Major H.M,’s Bengal Medical Servies, Retired, &e, 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Now ready, 2 ~ Fay ao pp. cviii—242 and viii—370, with 
pared Map, cloth, 24s, 


BUDDHIST "RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 
By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London. 





Now rea“y, post 8vo, pp. viii—464, cloth, 16s. 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 


With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. Translated 
. Ballantyne, LL.D., 


late Principal of the Benares “college. Edited 


By Fitzedward Hall. 


ww ready, post 8vo, pp. xii—274, cloth, 9s, 


THE LIFE of the BUDDHA, and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hg: es and the hedge pee 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and ted 


- Woodville Rockhill 


Beeond Secretary U.8. Legation in China. 
Lexpox : TRUBNER & CO., Lupears Hu. 














NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 
HARROW SCHOOL AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, 
Author of “Foreign Secretaries of the Pinetgcath 
Century.” This day. 








8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 186 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL; 
Or, How I. Helped to Govern India, 

By Lieut.-Col. THOMAS H. LEWIN, - 

Author of “ Wild oat = South-Western 


“These reminiscences, compiled from the writer's 





diaries, have lost n: Hoe ;. for, whether as 
narrative, anecdote, or eir style is fresh, 
p ecaned po of life among the 
ill-tribes, their habits, customs, and character; his 
intimate an: dly ith them, and the 
most interesting 


history of his administration, form the most 
portion of the book.”—Athenaeum. 

“One of the most readable narratives of aay 4 
travel and adventure that we have come across f 
some time. In the first place, the author has the right 
knack of telling a sto: quietness and modesty, 
and yet with plenty of os vuaet oh In the second 
place, the story which he tell possesses 
merit of perfect novelty; “— his duties took him to to 
districts that had been traversed a by 
a gee feet, and brought him into contact with wild 
tribes which had never before been ge even by 
the most enterprising travellers.’’—Guardsan 

“A thoroughly interesting volume.” te 


* Is readable throughout, and deeply interesting - 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by A. T. Seiten’ 7s. = 


THE AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. 


By PARKER GILLMORE, 
Author of ‘The Great Thirst Land,” &c. 
*‘ Will assuredly be read with pleasure.’’—Scoteman. 
“4 pertiouleriy bright and interesting book, which 
we can entirely recommend.” — Society. 








Lonpon: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warsrtoo Pracez. 
TAMMERING.—ARTICLES on NER- 


VOUS STAMMERING.—“ gy ye PEBRUARY, with 
details of SIX HUNURED with the “ PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the CURE,” is. 47,, and an particulars for perusal.—N. H. 
MASOX (B 56), 18, Stavordale Road, Highbury, N. 


ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, primted a.D. 1530. Re- 
printed verbatim, compared w with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
15967, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1823; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew’ . 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the } dy are now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 

The Edition is limited to 508 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price im cloth, 3)s, 64. 
London : 8. BaGsTer & ‘Sons, LiMiTED, io  Paternester-row. 
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PHaEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsazp Srazet 
aad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 
naa against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
or. 
Loss eleims arranged with promptitude and Liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
Francis B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

Comranrs : I. INTRODUCTORY.—II. *‘ TREASON and LOYALTY.”— 
lil. “THE LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”"—IV. “THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL FORCE.”"—V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHU- 
B1A8M,"—VL “ REPUBLICANISM : Form and Substance.” 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHE sD, 21, Castle-strect, Holborn ; 
And all Booksellers. 





108,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVR BEEK PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY . 
4, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Imcome, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. «+ +> Be sat M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
~~ Stations, the Local Agents, or 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





THIRTY-SIXTH A 
For the Year ending 


NNUAL REPORT, 
3lst December, 1884. 





[HE DIRECTORS have much pleasure in 
Year 1884. 


The Funds have been increased foring 
Ordinary Branch £158,840, and in the In 
of the Company to £4,711,464. 


presenting their Report and Accounts for the 


the year by the sum of £862,606—namely, in the 
ustrial Branch £703,766, raising the total Assets 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The New Business of this Branch for the year consists of 11,823 Policies, assuring the 
sum of £1,359,361, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £58,580. 


The Premiums of the year are £238,868, being an increase of £44,881 over the Year 
1883. The total increase for the first three years of the Quinquennium is £97,611. 


The claims of the year amount to £112,474. The number of Deaths was 644, and 


45 Endowment Assurances matured. 


Income. 


The rate of Expenditure of the Branch slightly exceeds Ten per cent. on the Premium 


The Number of Policies in force in this branch is 51,835. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
The Premiums received during the year are £2,644,516, being an increase of £140,208. 
The Claims of the year amount to £1,003,273. The Number of Deaths was 126,558. 
The Number of Policies in force in this Branch is 6,802,890. 


The total Expenses of the Branch show a reduction in the rate of Expenditure of fully 


Two per cent. on the Premium Income. 


Taos. C. Dewer, 
Wau Hoes, 


W. J. Lancaster, Secretary. 


Managers. 





FISHERS GLA 


DSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 1 


88, STRAND. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878 ; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


ocoa, & portion of oil extracted.” —C. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssaLt. 
So Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. StoppakrtT, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


A. CaMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





ESTABLISHED 165i, 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Cement Aeron ee ie. Gee 


lane. 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly Sctenaee whea not 
a ~ £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest ro- 
payable on demand. of 


Bank undertakes for its free of charge, the custody 
Deeds, ny and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
a vidends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on appli 5 
Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


° 
drawn 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae origina), best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Idustrated Pricea Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 


F. ER, 
848,349,350, Tottenham-oourt-road, and 19. 20, and 31 » Moi well-street,W 
Established 1862. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 7 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS 











Also 


| JISSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. oa 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 














MAYFAIR, W, 


& YORK & GAME PILES. 





THEATRES. 








A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Mosers, A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 5, IN THE RANKS. 
Me-srs. Charies Warner, Beveridge, Garien, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitadavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
5 Isabel » H. Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, and Maggie 


TURN HIM OUT. 


AVENUE THEATRE, 


This Theatre will RE-OPEN TO-NIGHT (Saturday), under the direction 
of Miss VIOLET MELNOTTS. 


At 8.45, wili be produced, for the first time, a new and ‘inal Faroical 
Comedy, in three acts, MERS | eee and PF, nouna, Authors of 


“ Fiirtation,” &c., entit! A 
Messrs. Walter Everard, C, H. Stephenson, Odell, J. B. Ashley, F. 
point, C. Williams, and Charles Groves ; Mesdames 


Marryat, A. D. Pierre: 
Sophie Larkin, Letty Lina, and Miss Violet Melnotte, 

Preceded, at 8, by an Operetta (in onc act, by the late ARTHUR SKETCH- 
LEY), entitled THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 





unt. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by 








C0. Uk T THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL 
Every eveving, a Comedy, in four acts, by JAS. ALBERT, entitled 
THE DENHAMS, 
adapted from Emile Augier’s ‘‘ Les Fourchambault,” will be acted by Mr. 
Arthar Cecil, Mr. H, B. Conway, Mr, Edward Price, and Mr. Johan Clayton; 
Miss Marion Terry, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Norreys, and Mrs. John Wood. 





RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

Evory evening, Augustus Harris's grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
WHATTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L. BLANCHARD. 

Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T, Powers, Percy Bell, Reuben Inch, John Ridley. and Harry 
Payne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Lesli:, Kate Manroe, Aine:, Minnic 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, EKrminia Pertoldi, and 
Zanfretta. The Children of the National Training School of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. 





K™MPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30. LADY OF THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L, Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clifford, C. Ryley, U. Evers- 
field, and Heury Bracy; Mesdames florence St, John, Susie Vavghan, 
Lesley Boll, Agnes Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 
= Preceded, at 7.45, by 

TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT. 





» 
LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lestee and Manager, Mr. CUARLES H. HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PKIVATE SECKETARY, 
Messrs, Beaumout, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews, Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Hill ; Mesdames Featherston, Millett, Murray and Btephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
BAD PENNY, 
Business Manager, Mr, E, F. BRADLEY. 





G RAND TH EAT RE, 
ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


Every evenin 
by MERITT and Conquest. 
ZACKY PA8TRANA (his original charactor), Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST, 


Original scenery and effects. 
Lessee and Managcress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 


OLY 
MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 


Every evening, at 8.30, an original Drama, in-three acts, by MARK 
QUINTON, entitled IN His POWER. 


Preceded, at 7.40, by RUIH’S ROMANCE, 


at 7 30, FOR EVER, 





MPIC THEATRE. 





PRINCE'S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every eveniug at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR fCANDAL, 


Messrs. W. Farren, H. Boerbolm-Tree, F. Everill, A, Wood, F. D. 
Lyons, Lin Kayne, J, Carne, Crisp, Smedley, C. Thorpe, Weathershy 
Dalzel!, and Coghlan; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Kato Pattisou, Eva 
Sothern, and Mrs, Langtry. 








‘ a] _ A al 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE.. 
a Lessee and Manager, Mr, W1.8UN BARREIT. 

Every evening at 5.20, 

JUNIUS; OF, THE HOUSEHOLD GODS, 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, D.wharst, Speakman, Doone, Cooper, Hudson, 
ard E. 8, Willard ; Mesdames Eastlake, Dickens, and M, L:ighton. 

Preceded, at 730, by TiiK COLOUR-SEKGEANT, 


on ‘yr 7 sl] ” 
QGTRAND THEATRE. 
Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. ' 
Every evening, at 8.15, Miss JENNIE LEE as JO, in Charles Dickervs'’s 
novel of “ Bieak House.” adapted by Mr, J. P, Burnett. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by PEACE AT ANY PKICE, 














" pW 
TOOLE'S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr, J. Us TOOLE. 

Under the management of Willie tdouin and Lionel Dough. 

Every evening, at 8.30, New Burlesque, 
THE BABES ; OK, WHINES FROM THE WOUD, 
by HARRY PAULTON and W, C. Liver. 
Preceded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, &c. 





AUDEVILLE THEATER 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORS EF. 
Every evening, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNEKRS. r 
esers. Thomas Thorne, Henry Neviile, Fred, Thorne, W. Lestocq, FE. M, 
Robson, F. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintush ; Mesdames 
Cissy Grahame, M. A. Giffard, and Kate Phillips. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. 
Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or - a9 ~ 
to at ge together —_ a - Commentary on one Title (de usufructu). 
HENRY J M.A., formerly Classical Lecturer in St. J m. 
College, Cambridge, eo Prof. of J urisprudence, University College, pda mh 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“ Not an obscurity, philological, Bfatectont, or legal, has been left unsifted. More informing ald still has been 
supplied to the student of the ‘ Digest’ at laree by a preliminary account, a nearly ow pages, ofthe —_ of 
composition of the ‘! igest,” «n% of the Ju'ists whose decisions and argumen where 
else can a clearer view be <n of the personal succession by which the ‘tradition of Seman legal sclence was 
sustained and developod.”— Times. 


SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Verse, by R. C. JEBB, M.A., 
LL.D., Prolene of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Part I., OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
“ We will confidently aver that the edition is neithor tedious nor long ; for we get in one compact volume such 

a cyclopaedia of instruction, such a variety of helps to the full comprehension of the poet, as not so m-ny years 
ago would have needed a smaii library, and all this instruction and assistance given, not in a dull and pedantic 
way, but in a style of singular clearness and vivacity. In fact, one might take this edition with him on a journey, 
and, witheut any other help whatever, acquire with a and delight a thorough acquaintance with the noblest 
production of, perhaps, the most difficu't of all Gresk pocts..... We await with lively expectation the continuation 
and completion of Mr. Jebb’s great task, and is isa fortuna thing that his power of work seems to be as great as 
the sty!e is happy in which the work is done.”—Athenacum 


A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. 
M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Chemistry of 


eine and Caius College. Demy 8v0, 15s. 

“ Properly to ty excellent book on philosophicel chemistry I should have to ask for half-a-dozen pages 

of the ‘Academy.’ To 

peges, I might quote the rtretace in its entirety, and rive a précis of the table of contents... 
as a digest of the of ical thought is immense,”—Academy. 


A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By S. H. Vines, 

M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. (Nearly ready. 
THE UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE from the EARLIEST 
MES to the Pte INJ ans aged a a, By JAMES’ BASS 


TI 

a my eg | PartI. Dem 

FROM the ROYAL INJUNOTIONS of 1698 to the ACCESSION 
of CHARLES the FIRST. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


KALILAH and DIMNAH; or the Fables of Bidpai: being an 


Account of their Literary History, together with an ae Translation of 
the Later Syriac Version of the same. With Notes i G. N. KE(TH- 
FALCONER, + A., Trinity College, formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. 

Hy Sir W. 


Demy 8vo, 78. 6d 
MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. 

THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natura’ Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Collected trom different Scientific +“ from 


May, 1841, to the present time. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 18s. Vol. II.. 


{Vol. tin 7 the press. 


A SHORT HISTORY of GREEK MATHEMATICS. With 
sumeuene Mustentions. By J. GOW, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By G. G. Stokes, 


M.A., D.O.L., LLD., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridg: 2. Reprinted from the Original J ——_ and Tran- 
sactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I.. demy 8vo, 15s. 
Vol. IL., 15s. (Vol. TIL. in the press. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY and 
COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Lilustrations. Continued to the present time. and 
Editea by JOHN WILLIS CLARE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


The Cumbridge Pible for Schools and Colleges. 
THE BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5s. 
THE BOOK of HOSEA. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A.,D.D. 3s. 


EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS 
and PHILEMON. Rev. H.C. G. MOULE, M.A. (In the press 


Che Cambridge Greeh Testament for Schools. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Prof. Lumby. 


[Nearly ready. 


New Volumes of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN. M.A., LL.D., sometime 
—- of Trinity College, Cambridge; Editor of ‘‘ Plucarch’s Themistocles,” 

rc. 68, 


DIE KARAVANE, von WILHELM HAUFF Edited, with Notes, 
by A SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D. 3s. 64. 


GAI IULI CAESARIS de BELLO GALLICO COMMENT. VIII. 
With Maps and Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 


College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
With Introduction, Map, and 





6 & notion of its scope and of its treatment ef the important topics discussed iu its 470 
.- The value of the book 














THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 
English Notes by A. PRETOR, M.A. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. 
Also in separate Books, price 2s. and 2s. 6d. each. 


THE AUTHORISED EDITION of the ENGLISH BIBLE (1611), 
its Sule uent 1 eotine and Modern Representatives. By F. 
SCRIV ENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter and Vita > 
| me ing Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











M. T. CICERONIS de AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L., 
Litt.D.. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Camb ridge. 
New Edition, with Additions. 8s. 6d. 
“A more distinct gain to scholarshiv is Mr. 1 able. ont Ae ~ edition of the ‘ De Amiocitia’ of Cicero, a 
work of which, whether we regard the exhausti the i and 


it would be difficult to speak too highly..... When wre come to the 8 Commentary = are only amuged oe te its falness in 
proportion to its bulk. Nothing is overlooked which can tend 


to enlarge the learner's general knowledge of 
Ciceronian Latin or to elucidate the text.” - Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR de SENECTUTE. Edited by 


J. 8. REID, M.L., Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
“The notes are exes'lent and scholar =. age for the upper forms of public schools, and likely to be usefal 
even te more advanced studeats.”—Guardi 


M. T. CICERONIS pro P. “CORNELIO SULLA ORATIO. Edited 
by J. 8. REID, M.L., Litt-D. 33. 6d. 


“ Mr. Reid is so well kaown to scholars as & commentator on Cicero that a new work from him scareely 
any commendstion of ours, His edition of the speech * Pro Sulla’ is ful'y equal in merit to the —— which he 
has already published... .. It would be difficu't to speak too highly of the notes. There 0 better way of 
gaining an insight into the charscteristics of Ciceio’s style and the gene of his period than by mahies a careful 
study of this speech with the aid of Mr, Keid's commentary . Reid's intimate knowledge of the minutest 
details of scholarship ensbles him to detect and ex) oo the slightest points of distinction between the usages of 
different authors and different periods.”— Saturday 


M. TULLI CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et MALORUM 
LIBRI QUINQUE. ‘the Text Revised and Explained. With a Translation by 








needs 


REID, M.L., Litt.D. 8 vols. (In the press. 
Vol. lit. containing the Translation. Demy 8vo, 8s 
M. T. CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. With Marginal 
Analysis, an English Commentary, and Copious Indices, H. A. HOLDEN; 


LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 


M. T. CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM LIBRI TRES. With 
Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, a A., late Professor 
of Moral ed at King's College, Loudon. Vol. I . demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. Vol. II., 12s. 6d. [Vo 2 ready. 


A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT MARBLES in GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Prot. ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by OC. A.M. FENNELL, >. 
lato Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo, roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s 


THE TYPES of GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, M. A, 
F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archaeology. With Sixteen Auto Plates. < con- 
taining Photographs of Coins of all parts of & Soom World. Imp. 4to, cloth 
extra, £1 11s 6d.; roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Archaeological Illustrations by_J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. fd 870, 10s. 61. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDAS. By C. Waldstein, M.A., 
Phil.D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in the University of Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with LIilustrations. (In the press. 


A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With Introductions 
and Annotations by E. 8S. ROBERTS. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College. (Ln the gress. 


PINDAR.—OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. With Notes 


Explanatorv and Critical. Introductions, and Introductory Essays. Edited by 
Cc. A.M. FENNELL, M.A., Litt.D., late Fellow of Jesus College. Grown 8vo, $s. 


PINDAR. —THE ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. By the Same 


DITOR. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


DEMOSTHENES against ANDROTION and against TIMO- 
CRATES. With Introductions and English Commenta y WILLIAM 
WAYTE, M.A, late Professor of Greek, University College, formerly 
Fellow of Kiug’ 3 College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE.—THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary by the 
late E. M. COPE, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised and Edited 
by J. E. SANDYS, M A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John s College, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 2is. 


ARISTOTLE.—IIBPI AIKAIOSYNHS. THE FIFTH BOOK of 
the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Edited by HENRY 
JACKSON, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

ARISTOTLE —IIEPI VYXHS. ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY, in 


Greek and English. With Introduction and Notes by EDWIN WALLACE 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


| A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir W. Thomson, 


LL.D.. D.C.L., 5 ms S , Professor of Natural Philosovhy in the University of 
Glasgow, and P TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural ow in the 
University of Rdinbareh. Part I., demy 8vo,16s. Part II., 1 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor Sir W. 
THOMSON and P.G. TAIT. Part I., demy 8vo, Second Edition, 9s 


COUNTERPOINT: a Practical Course of Study. By Professor 
oe a, : & MACFARREN, M.A.,,Mus. Doc. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 
4to, 78. 

THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the Rev. Edward 
THRING, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham School, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LECTURES on TEACHING, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 1880. 7 J.G. —_— M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools. Crown 8vo, New Edition, 5s 

LOCKE on PDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A. 8s. 6d 

A SKETCH of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY from THALES to 
CICEKO. By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at King’s College, London. 3s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogues post-free on application. 
Lonpon: C. J. CLAY anp SON, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
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